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PREFA n 


nin his following Eflay, 1 

1 have verivured: upon — | 
SS fxhioncd Notions; that ave 

different. from the: Modern wap of. 


Thinking; it is neceffary to premiſe 
_— bing ia way of Preface, op may 


ry Reader from n 18; 
*. giving it a patiene Perufak, 
I. take 6 nu therefore! to! inform 


in, char when I firſt put Pen to Pa- 
A 2 2 per 


iv - The Preface. bh 
upon this Subject, I intended only 
ome ſhort Obſervations upon the 1r:ſh 
H ory: And as Modern Facts are moſt | 
uſeful tous in judging of the Obligations- 
that ate upon us from: our Covenants. 
and Lays, and finding out Examples 
and Rules for our own Behaviour, I da- 
ſigned only to inquire into the State 
of Ireland in the Age immediately 
preceding that in which the Engliſh 
were invited, aad thought it neceflary 
to undertake that Attempt they made 
upon Ireland, and to ſhew where the 
Fault lay, that it proved no better for 
both Nations ; and as the only way of 
making it a Benefit to both for the 
future, lies ſo plainly before us, that 
we cannot miſs it without unpardon - 
able Perverſeneſs, I deſigned only to add 
a few plain Wordsupon that, and then 
leave it. 1 „ 
But altho' theſe later Tranſactions 
are moſt uſeful to us in juging what 
becomes us. as Engliſb and Iriſb, and 
as 
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as Proreſtant and Papiſ; yet as the 
firſt Beginning of our whole Race up- 
on Earth, and its re- peopling after the 
Flood, concerns us more as Men and 
Chriſtians; and as many of the Eaſtern 
firſt· planted Nations had noble Tradi- 
tions about thoſe great Points, and few 
were without ſome; and as the learned 
Plutarch tells us, that Ireland had as 
old Traditions as any of them, and was 
the true Ogygia of the Antients, if their 
Hiſtories might be believed, and as the 
Natives have of late tranſlated many 
of their old Fragments into Engiiſb 
Verſe and Proſe; and as our Bleſſed 
Saviour tells us, that every Scribe, who 
:s rightly inſtructed to the Kingdom of 
Heauen, brings out of his Treaſures things 
old as well as new; I thought it was 
very fit and even neceflary for a Chriſti- 
an Biſhop to beſtow: a little time in 
looking into their Hiſtory, and ſeeing 
how far it agreed with the Divine Hi- 
ſtory. of Moſes; and I had ſpent but a 
WE e little 


vi The Frefade. 
liede time in \gathering Materials for 

vn ppg or Introduction to m 
other Work, before I thought 1 ſaw - 
plainly, that Modern Criticks had not 
oaly been tos ſevere in their Cenſures 
of the Iriſh Hiſtorians, but alſo of the 
Emgkſhand Jcouiſh, and moſt other of 
the Northern Nations: And as theit 
Treatment of them hath been ſo ſevere, 
as to give them all up as a Pack of lying 
ridiculous Fellows that were not wor- 
thy do be believed or read; 1 thought 
their Ulage of them was worſe than 
their's, who burnt whole Libraries of 
their Books at a time; for thoſe only 
conſumed ſuch Manuſcripts, - as hap- 


. : 
7 


peocd to be io thoſe particular Colle: 
ons; but theſe condemned all the reſt 
in cool Blood, and covered their Names 
in Obliwion, with fuch an ill Character 
upon them, as would keep their Works 
from eyer riſing up into Remembrance, 
From the time that J fell into chiß 
R 
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the Name of ay Pamphlet, and inſtead 
of calling it, Ob[ervations 4pou the Iriſh 
Hiftory, Ix clolved to call it, 4 Defence | 
of the Amis Hiſtorians, with a par 
ricular Applcarion of it i the Hiſtory 
of Inland rm e 
I will net foreſtal what I have to 
ſay, with a longer Preface, but yet I will 
«dd, Tbar ehen! bluse the Moderns, 
I do not mean Jych as the Lord Bas 


4 com, Cambden, @1745, A rchbiſhop 
Uſher, Sir Waker Raleygh, Dr, Peter 


Heylen, Sar Mae Meuron, Dr. Slings 

feet, not Dr. Natholſor! the late Lord 

Ago Caſhel, or any others 

that will hear Reaſon; But the very 
mean far one: For in his Introduſtis 
on to the Hiſtory of Crea Britains, he 
pe ales that it ſnould g no fe 
ack: than. the time of Julius Ce/ar, 
and gives up the Elder ones, as Ruby 
biſh, that lie kad not troubled himſelf 
to look into: And therefore, altho'] 
A 4 have 
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| have read him with Pleaſure; and ſhall 
quote him, 'as'often and with a8 much 
leſpect as any gte, yer J name him 
as e firſt of che Moderns, that 1 
find Fault with. And I name the learn 
ed Abbot Vertot for the next; for he 
 VWfites, Fabulous Hiftory, at the Head of 
the Condor, "Table of the old 

| Kirigs of Sweden; and yet the very 
Vears that he Puts down, as the time 
when his Kings ree, as well 
as needs to Vith Jo Dates of 
other Nations, and” are full as Antient 
as our 7ri/h. ] alſo blame Mr. Collier, 
and the Jeſuites of Trevoux, pos moſt 
other Dictionary Writers, who paſs over 
the firſt Planters of the "Nort weſtern 
Nations, altho we have ſtronger His 
ſtorical proofs of the Reality of their 
Hiſtories, than we have of many of 

thoſe that lived'a Thouſand Years af- 
ter them, Hardly: any of them now 
ge farther backward than the laſt Con- 
queſt, or Invaſion ; and if ye go on 
>" much 
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much longer in the ſame Way, | For 
ought I know, we may come in Time 
to be à little like the Americans, of 
whom the learned Jeſuit Jaſepb Acoſta 
tells us, That he could not find 
« any good Accounts amongſt them, 
cc 2 they could prove that the 
«. World had been in being above 400 
6 Years. And ſad was the State that 
followed ſo great Ignorance. 4 As they 
had loſt the Knowledge of God, and his 
Creation, and-the great Providences by 
which he made himſelf known in the 
Beginning, they loſt every thing 'elſe 
that was valuable and praiſe-worthy in 
human Nature, and to this Day the 

reateſt part of: them continue in the 
| 3 brutal Life; and even the four 
Kin gs that were lately brought into 
England from thence, and were kindly 
received at Court, and made fame Ap- 
—— of being defirous of being in- 

ructed in the Chriſtian Religion, are 


returned 


x The Prefﬀkd 
returned to cheir old vagrant Life in 
che Woods, as we are well aſſured by 
one of the laſt Miffiomaries that was 
feng intò choſe Parts in chat printed Ac» 
cuuht chat was | publiſhed Taſb Year, 
by: that \goble Society that was found- 
ed ti: En „lor the Propagation | 
sfthe Chreſtian Fuub in Foreign Parts, 
If we by neglecting to keep up the 
Credit of -thole Hiſtorians, by which 

the new-peoplin [3 
of our ſeveral Nations after the Flood, 
and fer Atheiſtical Men banter us out 
of the Belief of the Creation; we know 
not how low we may ſink into Bruta+ 
lity and Wickedneſs. 

We can ſay now, as we do daily in 
that Divine Hymn of the 7e Deum, 
All the Earth does worſhip thee, O God 
the Father Everlaſting ; and we can 
think with Pleafure in our Minds, 
that our own remote Corner of 
the Farth, and our Neighbours 
round about us, bear our Part 2 

that 


only we can —— 
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that Noble Quire that daily offer up 
to God that pious Worſhip : And that 
I may yindicate the Honour of thoſe 
Hiſtorians, by which we muſt cltablifh 
our{clves inthe Belief af this, and bring 
it home to qur own Nations, and yet not 
take up ſcattered Sentences from: name- 
leſs Authors, I will lay before you, 
ſome of thoſe Authorities that I have 
ar with, in the ame Order in which 
— down when I began this 
2and: if the ſame Train of 
Thinking, that brought me into this 
Opinion, ſhall: bring the Reader into 
the fame Thought, it will be 2 Sign 
chat it is grounded upon right Reaſon : 
And if it ſhall Happen otherwiſe, it 
can only be ſaid, that my Love to 
Religion, and my robe Ar - Hil 
torians have carried me 4 little too far 
in their Favour, and I am in no fear of 
falling under any Blame of that 
for Our human — is not 258 2 
rally Breed, as to have all its old 
Hiſto- 
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Hiſtorians 1 rove a Pack of lying Fel- | 


lows. Altho' our Race is but weak, 
and was much weaker at firſt, before 
it was improved by Experience and 
Learning and true Religion, yet even 
then, they were not ſo vitious as to 


have its beſt Men fit down to write 


falſe Regiſters, on purpoſe to poiſon 


the Minds of their Poſterity. 


I have always look d upon the real 


| Hiſtorians in all Ages, as a diligent, 
uſeful ſort of Men, who, generally 


ſpeaking , deſerved as much Regard 


and they have this Advantage above 
them, that the Philoſopher could only 
tell us the Conjectures he made from 
the Face of Nature, but the Hiſtorian 
was Witneſs of 'plain Matter of Fact 


in the Invention: of Arts; the Chan ges 


of Nature, and the Works both of 
God and Man, and any: intermediate 


inviſible Bangs; and thoſe. added to 


what we have ſeen our ſelves, or known 


The Preface, wii 
by good Authority, may make our 
Judgments more ſure and uſeful, and 
make our old Hiſtorians deſerve to be 
treated with great Regard; and as too 
many turn them off with too much 
Levity, hope I ſhall be able to ſhew, 
that their Diſregard of them is uſually 
owing to their .own Miſunderſtanding 

of them, and not knowing what kind 

of Proof is proper and ſufficient for 
the ſeveral Ages that they lived in. 

In hopes to bring this uſeful Point 
into a fair View for Judgment, and 
find out true Rules of diſtinguiſhing 
true Hiſtory from falſe, and ſaving the 
Credit of thoſe that are leit, I have 
printed this Notice of what I have 

in my Intentions, in hope that fuch 
of the Nobility or Gentry as have 
any. Hiſtorical Manuſcripts in the Old 
Iriſh Character in their Poſſeſſion, will! 
favour me with the Sight of ſuch of 
them as they think valuable: For al- 
tho? I my ſelf have no Doubt of the 
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xiv The Preface. 
Frurh of thofe large Catalogues quoted 
by the Tearned: Dr. Nicholſon 15 is 


 trifts Hifborical Litwary; Tet, as L H¹⁰: 


many are ſlow in believing that there 
are any confiderable Number of therm, 
F ſhalt be glad to be able to fay 
ſomerhing of them from my own Eye. 
fighr: For altho I pretend not to un- 
derſtand much of the Language, yet 
I have- ſeveral Books written in it, 
and am no Stranger to it's Character 
and Alphabez; and I have Friends that 
underſtand it well, and will be able 
to tell me whether they are Chronicles 
or not; for eten the learned Dr. Sill. 
ingſleet, whom I will not name with« 
out Honour, was miſtaken even in that, 
and calls P/alter-Narran, a Book of 
only Piery and Devotion, tho Dr. No 
chol/on lays, it was a Hiſtory, and con- 
tains a Chronicle of the long Race of 


Kings, from Milgſass down to the cm 


ing of ery the 2d. Ser his Hitto» 


4 
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tical Library, Page 29. where we may 
ſee an Account atfo of the Pſalter of 
Caſbel, and many others. 
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DE FEN CE, Er. 
ENGLISHMAN.. 

LY Bs this nappy Peace which I. 
a | 


{AK 2nd hath enjoyed theſe forty 
Ty Years under a mild Govern- 


ment, Hath made it the Duty of us all 
to turn our Minds towards the Study 
of the Nation's good, now while we 
have an Opportunity of improving it; 
and as looking back upon the paſt 
B 


Courſe 


r 

Courſe of ihe Nation from the hey 
inning, and conſidering what un- 
* aypy Errors and Accidents have k 
it ſo backward as it is in many 
Improvements, will be the L pci | 
way to give us à 'right-Jud gment of 
what will be our Wiſdom for the Time 
to come; let us four try if we cannot 
be ſo much Maſters of our own Paſ⸗- 
ſions as to conſider the paſt Hiſtory of 
the Nation without Prejudice. 

Iriſhman. As you deſign our Ob- 
ſervations ſhonld take in the whole 
| Courſe of the Nation from our firſt | 
Knowledge of it to this Day, the firſt 
Queſtion I will put to you mall be; 
Whether Ireland may not claim a 
high a Share as any, of chat Kind of 
Honour that ariſes from Anti 
Are not we eiſb as antient a Wel 
as any? 6 
Engliſhman. Of all the Honoms 
that any Nation can lay claim'to, there 


is none that may more — be al- 
lowed, 


- 
— 


„ 
lowed, nor can with leſs'Decency be 
denyed, if they have any tolerable 
Appearance of Reaſon for their Pro- 
tentions; for altho' the World be not 
eternal as moſt Enemies of our holy 
Bible, in ſpight of all Manner of Ap- 

xrances to the contrary, pretend to 
bel et the Hiſtory. both of Mo- 
ſes and other Nations gives us ſuch a 
long Proſpect into an old Time, be- 
fore the eldeſt of our known fore · fathers, 
that the very antienteſt Hiſtory that 
any Nation hath, if the acts be not 
very unnatural and romantic, have 4 
Right to be received at leaſt as pro- 
bable; for it is ſo far from being 
ſtrange, that antient Hiſtories of very 
old Times ſhould be true, that it is 
rather a Wonder that all Nations have 
not as old as Irelaud pretends to, for 
all Nations were made at a Time, and 
ſhould - have kept what they knew of 
themſelves in Remembrance, 


ieve; 


X06) 
And therefore the late learned Dr. 
Nicholſon, Archbiſhop of Caſhel, in 
the 182d. page of his Iriſb Hiſtorical 
Library, blames Gyraldus Cambrenſis, 
for not giving Credit enough to the 
Hiſtory of Ireland; and, in his 4oth 
ge, he quotes Gratianus Lucius, or Mr. 
John Lynch, as having abundantly 
laid open the Falſities and Failures. of 
Cambrenſis, as well in his Hiſtory as 
Topography: And adds, It is obſer: 
ved of him, that for want of Know- 
ledge of the Iriſh Language, he omits 
the Story of the Tuatha de Danaim, 4 
conſiderable People who were in PoE 
ſeſſion of the Iſland for one hundred 
and ninety ſeven Years, under ſeven of 
nine Kings of their own, till they were 
ſubdued by the Mileſians, thirteen 
hundred Years before our Saviour. 
Proteſtant. I doubt the good Biſhop 
of Derry hath overſhot himſelf al- 
ready ; for here are thirteen hundred 
Years before Chriſt, and the learned 

1 LE Sir 


I 
Sir Iſaac Newton whoſe late Chrono- 
logy will be a Standard for meaſuring 
the Probabilities of other Hiſtories, 
makes even Jupiter Hammam and the j 
eldeſt of the Heathen Gods and Kings 
amongſt the Greeks to be but 1125 
' Years before Chriſt :: And therefore 
altho the ' Biſhop of Derry gives Gra» 
tianus Lucius the Character of a Perſon 
2 eat Accuracy and Niceneſs of 
e in the Hiſtory of Ireland, I am 
Boy thirteen hundred Years before 
Chriſt, will even our Faith, tho' we 
ſhould 7 no 5 
Engliſhman. "Tr: pray weigh .the 
Matter a little in your own Mind, and 
ou ive me a ſolid Reaſon why it 
ould Was not Jrelgnd, and very 
— 1" moſt other Nations opld 
at that Time, and did they 
ſtill like Statues and do nothing or, 
as Nature while it was near to its firſt 
ſetting out, was at leaſt in as high a 
Degree of Strength and Vigor as it is 
B 3 now, Rs 


_ 
now, do we think its Inhabitants were 
not as active and bold in the Purſuit of 
their ſeveral. Paſſions of all Sorts, as 
we are now: And as the Jews even 
before they had the Hiſtory of Moſes, 
and before Letters were invented, 
found ways to preſerve their Genealo» 
pies, and many of their chief Action 
down from 'Adam, is it ſtrange, that 
ours ſhould reach thirteen hundred 
Years before Chriſt, which is not half 
way up to the Beginning, even of 
Heathen Hiſtpry > In my Opinion the 
wondering at it - as improbable and 
ſtrange, is a wrong way of thinking ; 
for altho* correct Hiſtories could not be 
written before/ Letters and Writin 8 
vere invented; yet keeping Account 
of the Number of their Kings, and 
the length of their Reigns, was @ 
ealy as catring a Notch, er driving 4 
Nail into a Piece of Timber. 
And therefore that ingenious Gen- 
tleman, Mt, Voßaire, 'whoobligedrhe 


„ 
World with the Life of the famous 
Charles the Xllth King of Sweden, tells 
us in the 19th page of that Hiſtory, 
The Ara of Muſcovy began with the 
Creation of the World, Saith he, They 
reckonedupſeven thouſand two hundred 
and ſeven Years at the Beginning of the 
laſt Century, without being able to 
give aR why they did ſo, 

A little below he faith, They did 
not ſo much as know the Uſe of Fi- 
gutes, but in all their Computations 
made Uſe of little Beads, which were 
ſtrung upon a Piece of Wire; nor 
had they any other way of Reckoning 
in all their Counting-houſes, not even 
in the Treaſury of the Czar. 

What this ingenious Gentleman faith 
about the Muſcouire Letters, 1 am apt 
to think can only be true of ſome re- 
mote Part of it; but with Reſpect to 


z 


what he tells us of their keeping their 


Account of the Time of the Creation 


by Beads ſtrung upon Wire, there js 


{ome- 


465 

ſomething in it ſo natural and plain 
and eaſy, that it makes a ſtrong Im- 
preſſion upon my Mind, and altho it 
goes much farther back than ours, yet 
it comes ſo near to ours when counted 
by the Septuagint, which our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles counted by, that I 
ſhall take farther Notice of it, when 
toward the Cloſe, I ſhall come t 
conſider the ſeveral Ara's of Mo/Fand 
the Julian Period, and our own Triſt 
Computation, and ſhall ſhew that al- 
tho? it cannot be expected they ſhould 
all fall in exactly at the ſame Time, yet 

there is ſo little Difference betwixt 
them, that they give great Confirma- 
tion to one another: For if the un- 
learned Myſcovzte count Seven thou- 
ſand Years fince the Creation, how can 
it be thonght impoſſible that others 
ſhould count almoſt as many. In the 
Compaſs of Eternity Seven thouſand 
Years make no mighty long Time, and 
for Thirteen. hundred Years before 
81 nr Chriſt, 


(9) 

Chriſt, I hope to ſhew that it is not 
ſtrange at all, but that both Ireland 
and England alſo, and all other Na- 
tions have been upon Earth as long as 
our holy Bible teaches. © _ bo 

Having made this Entrance into 
what we deſign, that our Diſcourſe 


may have a little Regularity, 
if Let us lay i” 3 Poſtulata 
or Maxims, that may help us in making 
a right Judgment of our own, and all 
other antient Hiſtories, 1 
2dly. As the Enghſh and may 


others, are a little prejudiced againſt 
the Belief of the old Hiltory of . — 

let us ſhew if we can, that what re- 
land claims is not particular, but that 
they themſelves, and dther northern 
Nations have as old, altho* not per- 
haps ſo large; Ireland having cer- 
tainly had a particular Humour that 
way. 
2 To make farther way for the 
Belief of the Iriſb Hiſtory, we may 


610) 
add ſome general circumſtantial Argu- 
ments, to prove that the Nation was 
peopled from very antient Times, he- 
ther its Hiſtory be known or not. 

Thoſe Arguments fhall be, its Lan- 
guage, its Alphabet, many Cuſtoms, 


July. Ler us cdnfider the moſt im- 
probable unlikely Things in it, and 
anſwer them in way of Gbjection. 
gib. We may ſnew that the Account 
of its very firſt Colony, is highly ra- 
tional and agreeable to the State of 
thofe Times, and then go on to give a 
ſhort Narrative of what we thiok is to 
be received as true, and leave out that 
which is fabulous or uſeleſs. 1 
FS6ibly, Let us make two fhort Chro- 

nological Tables, one of our own, and 
the other the common received one of 
Chriſtianity; and the four Monarchies, 
and the Patriarchal Line to the Crea- 
tion, and ſee whether the ſeveral States 
of Things in the different Times en 
2 FR A 
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ſuch Reſemblance, as to give Con- 


firmation to one another. 


0-2 71 Poſtulata. 

1/t. Truth, even Hiſtorical | 
all Truths are conſiſtent wich one 
another, are uniform in Time, Place 
and Nature, and therefore caſt a Light 
upon one another, and detect Falſhood. 

ly, Truth is eternal; and what is 
once true will be true for ever. Feri 
tas nom arripit Mayis er Minas, One 
Truth cannot be more true _ 
another, as I have intimared alre 
Altho” Time ears up brazen Pillars, It 
does not leflen the Veracity of Truth; 
But Battles that are ſallly ! ted, 
Facts that are fairy ſtated, and their 
Time ſhown, and nealogies that are 
rightly drawn, and Hiſtories that are 
NI — —5 as true Co" 

ears as they are the D 
after they are written. "The? 832 
fredth Edition of a Book or Copy of 
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a Manuſcript, is as true as the firſt; 
and Time inſtead of weakning its Au- 
thority adds a Veneration ; becauſe in 
all that long Time nothing hath con- 
tradicted it. „ 
aly. By Means of theſe two Rules 1 
add zaly, That we have clearer Know- 
ledge, and ſtronger Evidence of the 
firſt Peoplers of Nations and firſt Build- 
ers of Cities after the Flood, than we 
have of the following Times, that are 
wo thouſand Years nearer to us. 45 
As it is uſeful to the Inſtruction of 
the World that the Creation, the great 
Judgment of God in the Flood, and 
the repeopling of it by the Sons of 
Noah ſhould be remembred, it pleaſed 
| God to raiſe up a Moyes to collect 
thoſe ſcattered Truths before they 
were forgotten, and as all Heathen 
Authors that are of Credit agree with 
his Accounts ; when we read them, we 
are like People who are viewing a * | 
Spire in a miſty Day, when they can 1 
; ST - 


| (13) 


the Stin ſhine bright _ the Top and 


feel the Bottom, altho' the middle 
Parts of the Church are hidden in the 
Fog: But as we are ſure there is a 
middle Part of the Church when we 
ſee both To and Bottom, ſo in the 
Succeſſion of” Time, when we knowthe 
firſt Beginnings of Nations, and have 
our Share in the preſent, we are as 
certain that there hath been a Conti- 
nuation of intermediate Generations, 
and a moderate Degree of Evidence will 
incline us to believe the Accounts of 
them, becauſe we ſee what was before 
b N 

The Ætas or cevum aw came after- 
ward, and as the Things were not much 
worth remembring, they were not 
much worth writing. But the firſt and 
oldeſt that we have, we muſt hold faſt, 
and fix them before they be loſt ; for 
they. are valuable, not only for their 
Curioſity, but their leading us to the 
Knowledge of the true Beginning of 
.our Race upon Earth, Ah, 


(14) 
Aby. Even Hiſtorical Truths, or 
Truth of Matters of Fact, have not 
only that noble Quality of my 
equally true for ever, but they hav 
this alſo, that Lies and Falſhioods and 
Fables added to them, do not make 
them leis true or leſs uſeful to thoſe 
who have Judgment to diſtinguiſh and 
ſeparate between them. 
As the generaliry of Men are flow 
in- raiſing. their T ts to à true | 
—— either of and Nature, 
or of the Virtnes and Services of good 
Men, or the Vices and Miſchiefs that 
are done by bad Man, not only Poets, 
but Teachers of Religion, not only 
Grecin Mendax, but ſober Nations 
nnd pious Prieits-have been forced to 
uſe h hors, and practice all 
the hgh Mecaphon they could — for 
raiſing the Imaginations of Men above 
the low Ideas which are apt to 
 havcboth of Men and Things, both 
natural and divine, Good Kings and 
| Generals 


K * 
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45 
Generals that layed them from potent 
Adverſaries, they among their 
leſſer Deities, and called che Stars after 
their Names. They raiſed their Cham: 
ions into Giants, and increaſed their 
es by the Ideas of Fear Which 
they deſire their Enemies thould have 
of them. 

Wiſe Women they pretended to be 
prophetic Sybils, and their Temples 
and Schools of Inſtruction they pres 
tended to be Oracles. The Sapientia = 
Veterums, or ien of the Antients, 
they wrapt 2 llegories and Fa- 
— and Aſop N —— — 
tures ſpeak, po he might make his 
Obſervations be the better pews 
But, if they kept from Idolatry, the 
Truth is n more hurt by "ways 
of Repreſentation, than, = 1 
by being ſet in a Metal too baſe for it. 
_$thly. As it is certain bad 
once true will be true for ever, ſo it is 


as certain, that Matters of Fact which 
depend 


(16) 

depend upon Teſtimony, and have 
—— Teſtimony, 7 but are left 
really doubtful, will be doubtful fot 
ever, and Time and Pains ſhould not 
be loſt about them. As fot Inſtance 

1. The exact Vear of the Cheario | 

2. Whether the Hebrew, or the 
Septuagint T ranſlations comes neareſt 


to it. 
Whether Philoſophy was tau ght 


firſt. amongſt the Greets or Barkari- 
ans. 

4. Whether Sh came pom 2 
or 8 Highlands, as ſome of out 
Iriſb Hiſtorians fancy. 4 | why 
Whether counting from the 
Olympiads of Greece, or the Building 8 
of Rome began firſt. 

6. Whether Ireland or H berland was 

the true Thule of the Antients. | 
v. Whether Denmark was peo oy 
from Sweden, « or F weden from 


mark, * 


3. Whether 


CT - 
8. Whether England, - Searlgqud, at 
lrelaud, were in = the firſt inha+ 
biced : For altho* both England: and 
Scotland lie nearer to the eaſtern Parts, 
out of which, I think, all the weſtern 
Nations confeſs they received. their 
People; yet [reland was as ſoon, and 
as much ſpoken of by the Antients, 
and there is no Improbability in the 
antient eaſtern remote Nations having 
early Knowledge of it; for either the 
Phencians, or Hgyptiant, or Grsciaut, 
or Canaannes, might paſs backward and 
forward to it by Sea in Gallies, with+ 
out ever going ont of Sight of Land. 
Take your Map in your Hand, and 
follow the Sea Shore with your Eye, 
and you will find it true without ga+ 
ing out of your Chamber, 3 
But however, put down theſe onlx 
as doubtful Opinions, that are diſput- 
ed amongſt learned Men, but ſtill put 
them down, for che knowing ſo much 
of them increaſes that Light that Hi- 
120TH C ſtory 


(18) | 
ſtory gives us, and hath its bee; but 
never beſtow much Pains about them; 
for: if they be really doubtful, fo they 
will continue, and doubtful Knowled 7 
is enough! in ſuch Caſes. But I add, 

_ 6thly. Where new Witneſſes are 
met with, and old Hiſtories are diſ- 
covered, and Synchronyſms are ob- 
ſerved, and * 60 Evidence concur 
wich them, , there doubttul Points may 
be made plain, and even forgotten 
Truths may be brought back into Re- 
membrance at any Diſtance " vo 


| backward. 

1 in diane Mytholoy feign⸗ 
ed ws; or Time to be Fr ig 
Author of Gods and Men; and the? 
it be painted like an old Man with a 
long Scythe, it hath raiſed up as many 

Lives as it hath cut down, and hath 
given an Hiſtorical Life / to: many a 

rave Man that Careleſsneſs and Igno» 
— had buryed in Oblivion; and 


. learned NM ene with the Helps 
which 


\ 


- 
a * * * 
* * 
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which we have: gradually gained of 


hiſtorical - Libraries and Dictionaries, 
and Printing and other Improvements, 
which the Antients had not, have 
made Diſcoveries of antient time, as 
wondetful as the late Aſtronomers with 
their Teleſcopes, have made in the 
Stars and Planets. Jatums Giräle, 
and the Satellites of Jupiter, and the 
Horns of Venus, are not more ſurpriſ- 
ing than what learned Men have found 
out in the Courſe of time. 
But rheſe Diſcoveries have been gra- 
dual, and improving inſtead of grow- 
ing leſs by time. In the el two 
thouſand five hundred Vears, Before 
Letters were found out, they had no- 
thing that we find that look'd like 
Hiſtory, excepting counting the length 
of their own Lives or Reigns. 2 8 % } 
The learned and pious Archbiſhop 
Uſher, before he entered upon his An- 
nals tells us, that the. greateſt of all 
Points, the Creation of the World, 
ES C 2 Was 


(20) 
was ſo wholly loſt, that it was coutited 


impoſhble to "he FM nd out. If 
. it, ſome of them _ 
that they ought to make that the uni- 
verſal 2 for all Nations to count 
from; but it continued unknown 4 
Moſes, (who was not only the g 
Prophet of God, but the Pacha of 
all true Hiſtory) by computing the 
Lives of the firſt Men from Adam, 
fixt the time of the Creation, as near 
as was needful to be known ; - but his 
Hiſtory was known but to few of the 
. Heathen World. | 
Herodius, Fancbomiut ho, ' Manethe, 
Beroſus, Eri long aker him, ſome of 
them near a thouſand Years. | 
Trogus the firſt of the Laus Hiſto- 
rians lived but in the of 
Cz/ar; and Livy ſometime aſter bim. 
When Julms Ceſar was in Eugland, 
altho* he owned the - Ganls and other 
Nations came to nd and treland, 


and learned ONO: and ſeme 
ES Kinds 


(ar) 

Kinds of Learning from them, yet he 
could find no Hiſtory of the times be- 
fore them: And no Wonder, for 
Nennius the learned Monk of Banger, 
was the firſt Collector of thoſe Hiſto- 
ries that we have; and he and the ve- 
nerable Bede lived many hundred Years 
after Julius Ce/ar; But how many 
and large Chronicles and Hiſtories and 
Annals have we now of all times and 
Nations? | 

Scaliger was a yery learned and 
acute and rational Computer of Hiſto- 
ry and Time; and yet Petavms, whom 
Archbiſhop Uſher calls the renowned 
Petauius, came after him and corrected 
his Miſtakes with great Exactneſs, and 
carried the Knowledge farther. 

Archbiſhop Uſher himſelf came af- 
ter bim, and gave us the Hiſtory of 
Royal Shepherds in Egypr before the 
Haelitet, and names the Kings of 
Egypt in thoſe times in Order; and 
dir Jſaac Newton by the Help of Aſtro- 
wo 8 nomy 


(22) 
a improved upon him; and the 
learned and' wonderfully acurate 
Dr. Cumberland, late Biſhop of Peter 
borough, in his Tranſlation and Re- 
marks upon the Phenician Hiſtory 
written by Sanchoniathon, hath ſhewn - 
the Agreement of the — Hi - 
ſtory with the Hiſtory of Maſes, and 
hath given a very probable Conjecture 
how the Difference happened between 
the Hebrew and  Septuagint Tranſla- 
tion, which altho' — ſix hun- 
dred Years, yet are ſo near as to be * 8 
great Uſe and Satisfaction. 
Mir. Voltaire in his Life of the late | 

Kin g Charles of Sweden, - hath given 
us an unexpected Teſtimony out of a 
dark Corner, where no Light was ex: 
pected, as I hare ſhewn before, and 
farther Inquiries oy perhaps rake that Yy 
ſtill more uſeful, 

Dr. Cumberland) 8 Origimer Grp | 
publiſhed by Mr. F. Payne, Rector of 
Barnock, carries on the ane Work with 
great Advantage, E H 


2» 


Hiſtory, vou Ga hath darted its. 
Rays of Light backward; and the far- . 
ther we have come from the Begin- % 
ning, the more Certainty and Exact- 
neſs of Knowledge we have had of 
the great Points of time that are paſ- A 
{ed before us. And therefore I will 
repeat again what I have already 
faid in Anſwer to Meunius and Cam. 
den and Sir James Mare; that 
length of time is not ſufficient, for 
ne or drawing back the Hiſtory 
either of Ireland or any whe Coun- 
t 

** of ſafficiene proof, or Con- 
tradictions, or impoſſibility i in Nature, 
will be Reaſon. enough to warrant the 
drawing back their Hiſtory : But if 
they can ſhew-no Reaſon but. that of 
their Diſtance, . and the Reſemblance 
that an antient time hath to a remote 
Place, that leſſens the Object before 
the Eye; 4 muſt have leave to diſſent 
. choſe. learned Mev, for the Diſ- 
85 . tanee 


ten) 4 
tance that they „ is as nothing. 
and the Proof that there is of it, is the 
only y thing to be conſidered ; and that 
] nA leave till it comes repalatly uns 
der Conſideration. And therefore I will | 
proceed now tb the ſecond general 
Head which I | propoled, which is wh 
'ſhby, that heard is not fin = in 
this Claith of Antiquity, but 
kind oft Scotland, an al moſt a Na 
tions have, or may claim the ſame, - 
And tp make Way for the Proof of 
this, 1 will firſt lay down chat which 
no Body will —— me, and that is, 
that the 25 Monarchy, and the 
firſt ma, Cities of Babylbn aul Mme, 
aid the Lands of aud man, 
before the . them out; 
were as old as Ireland pretends to be, 
And taking Maſes only as an Hiltos 
rian, he ils us, what at the ſane 
e 4 vf che ane 
Justin und other know 
rs reach us, that when the R 
| ſyrians 


(25) 

fyrians made War upon the northern 
Batrian and other People, they met 
them with equal N and ſupe- 
rior Strength, and beat them, It is 
plain therefore, that tho the Hiſtories 
of the ſouthern Nations are better 
known, yet the northern were peopled 
at the ſame time, and in great Num- 
bers. | RAS 212k! 1 165 att 
The great Contention for Antiqui 
in — times, vas between Gepe 
and Egypt; and Jain in the 1ſt. 
Chapter of his 2d. Book, uc. 
ven Account of the Arguments | uſed 
on both Sides, cloſes =o Diſcourſe, 
Hr argumentis Superatis Ægyptiis, an- 
tignrores ſemper Soythe vr. That the 
Epyptians being overcome by thoſe 
Arguments, the /cythrans had always 
——— — if the Sopbins 
But to It the 
were elder wan the | the 
Maſcoviter that lay next. mult 
pot be thought mych younger ; And 

W 


r 
as the fore-quoted | Place of Moſes 
reaches to them as well as the other 
nofthern Nations that are called the 
Iſles of the Gentiles, I will add Sir 
Iſaac Newtor's "Teſtimony, who as 
ſoon as he had begun his Chronology 
with the Reign of t Mephres the fl 
known King of Egypt, immediately 
added in his tenth Page; Before 
c“ thoſe Days was Greece and all Europe 
2 by wandring Cimmerians and 

iaus from the back Side of the 

i Ban Sea, who lived a rambling wild 
“ fort of Life, like the Tartars in the 
te northern Part of 4a.” | 
And after ſuch Authorities as ; theſe, | 

I may add this fore- quoted Place of 
Monſ. Voltaire, that the Muſcovites 
at the Beginning of the laſt Century 
counted feven thouſand twWo- hundred 
and ſeven Years from the Creation. 
' Iriſhman. As for Scythia, Syria, Af 
ſyria, Egypt, and moſt eaſtern Nas 


tions, . there is no great Doubt of their 
Antiquity: $i; . 


1 

Antiquity : But Jreland is fartheſt 
off of all, and Brain not much 
nearer, and therefore Sammes in his 
Antiquities of Britain, in the 7th. and 
sth. Pages of his Book, faith, Ie is 
not likely that the firſ® Men after the 
Flood would part afunder ſo ſoon, but 
rather keep together till the Places where 
the Ark reſted upon the Mount Araret, 
in or near Armenia were fully peopled; 
and that would make it long while they 
paſſed ſlowly toward thoſe remote Parts, 
of England, Scotland and Ireland. 

Engliſhman. If the Triſh or Enghſh 
Antiquities pretended, that the Iſlands 
were full peopled with Kings eſtabliſhed 
by Law, and ruling well regulated 
Kingdoms ſo early, Mr. ' Sammes's 
Judgment would: have been juſt : Buß 
when even the Iriſh Hiſtory only pre- 
tends, that one Man came to it as an 
Explorator, and ſaw it, and immedi» 
ately went back to him that ſent him; 
and we know. not how long after him 


came 


came a few more of both Sexes, 
and ſtayed in one Corner or ano» 
ther, or wandring about we know 
not whither ; and after them came 
more, till they became known and 
talk d of in Foreign Parts,, there is 
no Improbability at all in it: For 
altho' at firſt Moſes tells us, they 

had a Humour- of keeping together, 
and ſome Ringleaders amongſt them 
| faid to their Fellows who builded Bas 
bet; Go to, let us build us a Crty and 
Tower, and make us 4 Name, % 
we be ſcattered abroad upon the Face 
of the Barth; yet it was an-unnatural 
vain Project, and the Difference of 
their ſeveral Schemes, and the Confu 
ſion of their Speeches and Notions, 
and the ill Succeſs that attended all 
they did, made their wife Men ſoon 
ſe, that as God had made his Earth 
wide and large, and had hidden in 
every Corner great Variety of diſſe- 
rent Bleſſings that other Places did 


not 


„ 
not afford, tho they were much want- 
ed, his Deſign be, not to keep 
them together, but ſpread them 
abroad, that they might ſearch gyen 
the Bowels of the Earth in every 
Corner, and ſubdue and e 
Sea and . all Pars, od com- 
municate and exchange their Bleſhngs 
with one ello: > ov when they 
found Plenty and God's Bleſſing go 
along with: thoſe that choſe this new 
Way, they ſoon changed their Hu- 
mour of keeping together, and their 
Prophets and Leaders and wiſe Men 
would encourage them in dividing and 
injoying the Fruits and hidden Trea- 
ſures of all; and as there is a volatile 
Part in all Nations that move farther 
and farther than their Breeders, and 
the Bulk of their People, they would 
travel faſt by Land, and faſter by the 
Sea Shoars. Their Merchants would 
go to carry and ſet to ſale their Wares 
of their own Countries, and their Py- 


\ 
\ 


Ne) 
rates would go to fetch in Plunder 
Even Noah would ſend out Explorators 
that he might know whether the Del 


17 


might not have left ſome high 
Hills undrowned, and to ſee What 
Changes had Feen made in the Face 
of the Ground and the Courſe of Ri- 
vers. Some would have a natural De- 
fire to travel abroad, and ſome durſt 
not ſtay at home, but fled from the 
Puniſhment of- their” Crimes, and 
ſought out Places for hidin 'the 
ſelves in Obſcurity and 8 all the 

Places that any of theſe went to, the 
fartheſt off would be moſt inquired' E 
ter, and talk'd of when they came 
home, and Travellers might magnify 
ſome of the Wonders that they met 
with, and the Thules and the Pillars 
of 27 ercules and Bacchus th at were tlie 
fartheſt Parts, would be more in the 
Son gs of 'the Poets and the antient Hi- 


ſtorians, than the Places chat lay nearer 


And 


to them, 


1 


And therefore I think the Conjec- 
ture of Sammes and others, that are 
in the ſame way of thinking, is of no 
Weight at all; and as it is ut a Gheſs 
againſt the Teſtimony of Matter of Fact, 
it ought to be diſregarded. 
And therefore I will proceed i in that 
proof we have, even of theſe remote 
Nations; and the Gozhs and Vandals, 
taking in both Oſtrogoths and Hſegunbs, 
i. e. eaſtern and weſtern Goths, are fo 
well known by general Fame, that al- 
tho I pretend not to ſet out the 
Bounds of their Habitation, or the 
times of their Beginning, yet cheir 
numerous Inroads and Slaughters' of 
the ſouthern Nations will keep them 
from being forgotten for ever.. 

Their way was, to chuſe out their 
Youth by: Lot, when they found their 
Country too full, and Gd them out 
to ſeek their Fortunes, with ſome of 
the Sons of their Princes at their 


Head, and it was in vain for them to 
look 


r 
look back, for as there was no ROOm 
for them at home, they muſt either find 
out new Places abroad or dye in the At- 
tempt: And Sir Wilkam Temple tells 
us, they laid the Foundations of moſt 
of the Governments of Europe. Por iſ 
tho others repteſent them as Fools 

and Barbarians, he could ſte the 
Maxims of Liberty and free Govern- 
ments amongſt them. 
' Upon that rational Foundatic 
which I think theſe things lay for 
what follows, I will proceed next tothe 
Wands of Braam and Ireland: And 
althe* Mr. Marſhals Chronological 
Tables, being printed ſince Mr. Tak 
eus, may very rationally be ſuppoſed 
to be more exact in ſome things, yet 
as Mr. Marſhal's, I think; never. 
names Huglemd or the northern Na- 
tions; and Mr. Talleu's puts moſt of 
them in a beautiful Order, over againſt 
the greater and more known Nations, 
Iwill make him my chief Author, and 
21 2 
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as cho ny frequent ee of 
his Name; 1 make uſe of the 
Dates in his Tables for ſhewing the 
Synchroniſms or Agreements of other 
Hiſtories with ours; I will take leave 
to aſſure the — that Mr. Tallents 
was a Man of great Sincerity, and 
would not have quoted any thing but 
from creditable Authors. 

He was my Mother's Brother, and 5 
Fellow of Magdalen College in Cam- 
bridge, when he began that great 
Work. The firſt Draught of his 
Tables was for the Uſe of his own. 
Pupils, . and as I had the Happineſs of 
being his Nephew, he ſet me to take 
a 7s of the chief Parts of it, to be 
a Guide to me in reading Hiſtogy: 
When he had finiſhed it, P. ſent mo 
with it to Dr. Hillingfleet, Dr. Beve- 
ridge, and Dr. Kidder, who were af- 
terward Biſhops, and he deſired their 
Peruſal of it, that he might correct 
any Miſtakes before it was printed; 

D 


and 


o 
and aſter it was printed, he examined it 
himſelf, and gave me a Copy of ſome 
mall Errors moſt of them of the Pen, 
which J have ſtill by me in his own 
Hand-writing, and as he lays before 
us the firſt peopling, and following If 
Changes of all known Nations that 
have been of any Eminence, as if 
they were in a Map, he put Britam 
and Ireland together, and altho' he 
does it with that Modeſty that becomes 
the Darkneſs of that time, yet he ſets 
them at the Head of that Column; 
and altho* the Authors he quotes are 
Moderns, as Bale, Selden, and Milton, 
I have already ſhewn that none but 
| Moderns can help us, and we, with the 
new Advantages we are daily receiving 
ſhall be able to beſtill more exact, an 
either correct or confirm what they 
have left us; and we may do either, 
according as Synchroniſms and the 
Judgments of wiſe Men incline us: 


But for the too prevalent Humour of 
= thoſe 


1 
thoſe who are for writing down the 
new, and giving up the old, 'becauſe 
of the long Diſtance of time fince they 
were done; I cannot bur rake a little 
Pains' to convince them of their Miſ- 


. 
” 


ER — to ſave that which is ready 
to periſh, - but is too good to be 


thrown away. 1 

The very learned Bochartus, who 
altho* a Proteſtant, hath- the good 
Fortune to be valued and much quo- 
ted by learned Papiſts, and particularly 
by the Jeſuits of Trevonz in their uſeful 
Dictionary, ſhall be my next Witneſs 
for the Antiquity of England. 
In the gth. Page of his Phaleg, 
where he took Notice how Japber 
was called Neptune, becauſe the Iſlands 
and Lands bordering on the Sea were 
his Portion, and had taken Notice 
how God's Promiſe by Noah, of inlarg- 
ing the Borders of Japbet, was ful- 
filled by that great kxtent of thoſc 
Countries, and named what Countries 
D 2 -- ___ 
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were included in it; he put Britain and 
Ireland as the two firſt of the Catalogue 
that he made of 7apher's Dominions, 

Holling ſhead and Stow lived in Queen 
Ehkzabeth's Reign, which was an Age 
in which the 2 * fallt | 
up a free Spirit of Enquiry, that pro- 
— a Ser of the det a 
that the Nation had ever had. | 
1 Then, or =p that ime, lived Bi- 

op Jewel, Sir Henry Savil, who. by. 
— oa, — Freſnoy, A 
97, is called the Ornament of Eng-. 
land, Sir John Cotton, Sit Simon D*Ewes, 
Cambden, 2 Sir Walter Rauleigb, 
Spelman, Grafton, Sir Henry M ottm, 
Lord Bacon, the two Scaligers, Sir Mil. 
ham Dugdale, and the learned Arch- 
biſhop oj Jer. 

And Folling ſhead in the 17th. Page 
of his Chronicle gives us a Succeſ- 
ſion of Britiſh Kings, down from Sa- 
mothes to the time of the Roman De- 
puties, who governed us while we were 


ſubject 


—— 


— 


3 
ſubject to Rome; and he names twenty 
Kings before Brutus. Gn e ee 
Perhaps a modern Critick will ob- 
ject that they were not true Kings, 
nor were crowned like ours; but We 


do not mean that they were more 


than a Kind of Leaders, ſufficient to 
ſhew that the Nation was peopled, 

Le on 
Sow carried bis Catalogue no higher 
than Brutus, but he gives you the 
Names of 'them, and tho* they come 
through the Hands of 'Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth, which every one ſees is more 
than half Romance, and was always 
intended to be ſo - underſtood, I will 
give my Opinion in the Words of 
the learned and judicious Biſhop M- 
cholſon, in the 37th. Page of his Eu- 
uh Fiftorical Library. I am not 
faith he, fot + wholly rejecting all that 
in contained in that Hiflory, beheving 
that there is ſomewhat of Truth in it. 
And as I take no more but that the 
"2 D 3 Iſland 
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FW) 13 
Mland was peopled, 1 hope I ſhallnorhy 
thought too Credulous in believia that 
hae ohe o net believe, Row 

Us ſuckd a Wolf, may believe tha 

l laidthe Foundation of Rome; and the 
4 third of my Poſiulata, tells us, that 
Trarh is of that noble Quality, tha 
a Lie added to it does not change 
its Nature, or make it neęeſſary to 
throw away the Truth becauſe of the 
Lies and Fables added to it; if it 
did, we muſt throw. away the modem 
Hiſtory. as well as the antient. And 
if we are contented only to ſeparate 
and diſtinguiſh, Mathew Weſtminſter, 
and $row, and Holling ſhead, and Mil. 
ron, and Selden, have done it pretty 


P 


well already; and without being over 
ſcrupulous I will take it as they left 
it, as traditronary Hiſtory, and I thinł 
it ought not to be thrown. out of our 
Annals, but kept, that all the time 
may not look like Chaos, but be filled 


with 


” . 
% * * * 
N — : 
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with the Works of both God and 
Man, Malon in the 14th. and 15th. 


pages of his Hiſtory, of England goes 


farther, and gueſſes the time of Brutus 
to- be about t time of Eli. n 


And to proceed to the 3d. Point we 
propoſed, which was to lay down 
{ome collateral circumſtantial Evidence 
to prove in general, that Ireland is 
an antient Nation, whatever ſhall be- 
come of its particular Hiſtory. x. 
Andthe firſt Argument that Iwill give 
for it ſnall be its Language, which is rec- 
koned to be one of the Mother Tongues. 
And not to name many Authorities 
for this, I will only quote Sir William 
Temple in the 24th. page of his In- 
troduction to the Hiſtory of Britain, 
where having given his Reaſons. for 
his Belief that the Iriſb came from 
the Scythians, which he ſhewed by 
their removing their Houſes, burning 


their Corn, living on Milk, and even the 
n Blood 


6 
Blood of their Cattle, and wearing their 
Mantle; he proceeds, © As for their 
Language it muſt be eonfeſſed, there 
ff js not left the leaſt Trace by which we 
<© may ſeek out the Original of this Na- 
ce tion; for it is neither known nor re- 
*© corded to have been uſed any where 
F elſe in the World beſides Ireland, the 
* Higblands of Scotland, and the Iſie of 
Man, and mult be allowed to be an 
"0 original Language without any Affi- 
e nity to the old Bruiſh, or any other 
upon the Continent; and perhaps 
with leſs Mixture than any other of 
*© thoſe original Languages, yet re- 
4 maining in any el Lee. 2 
I think this lays a fair Foundation 
for an antient Hiſtory to be built on; 
for a Nation and its Language are both 
of an Age; and if the Language be 
antient, the People muſt be as old. 
The ſecond Afgument ſhall be, the 
Imperfection of its Alphabet: And 
here I think I ought to take Notice, 
e * 1 


tae 
that altho? the firſt Inhabitants of the 
Nations have left us little Light for 
the writing their Hiſtories, yet they did 
what they'evald, t. 
They raiſed 'great Stones and Heaps 
of Earth, in hopes we ſhonld have un- 
derſtood what they meant by them. 
They hung up Trophies in their 
Temples, and had Keepers of the ſaid 
Temples, to teach Travellers and 
Strangers who they were that gare 
them, and upon what Occaſions. 
They made Songs and Plays, and acted 
them upon Stages, and foe them at 
their Feaſts and upon their Feſtivals. 
Sir George Mackenzy tells us, that in 
Scotland at the Coronation of a new 
King, their Heralds recited the Names 
of his Predeceſſors; and that may 
teach us to examine their Pretenſions 
with Confideration, rather than turn 
them off with Laughter. 
And as ſoon as Letters and Writing 
were found out, they made haſte to write 
Hiſtories, 
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. 
Hiſtories, even before their Alphabets 
were finiſhed; and while they were ſa 
imperfect, that it is impoſſible to read 
them without great Difficulty, anq 
many Miſtakes; and this I am now 
ſhewing to have been the Caſe Kan 
Irih Alphabet. 
For our irif Al phaber, eren now, 
deck but eighteen Letters, and B be- 
ng. the of Letter of the old Vriſb 
** — as the late learned Biſhop 
Nicholſon tells us, in the Preface to 
his Iriſb Hiſtorical Library; it is plain 
that the Collony that brought hither 
thoſe Irlandorum Litere, came away 
from their- eaſtern Country, when the 
Invention of Lettets was but in its 
Infancy, before A was put before B, 
and * the Spellia gs were reduced 
to Regularity. 

To confirm this, I will give you Er- 
amples of ſome of their Words, ſpelt as 
they Rand at this Day in our Bible and 

Common- 


6 
Commonr Prayer Book, as printed in 
Iriſh at London, ſo lately as one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and twelve. 
The firſt, Word that I will name 
ſhall be Ionf bagblomiba, which fignifies, 
to be learned; where in the Preface 
to the Catechiſm it is ſaid, that Ca- 
techiſm is to be learned; now that in 
Pronunciation is only e; which 
hath but ſeven Letters, and all the 
reſt, that i, one Halt of them quiet- 
cent. 

Treſpaſſes in Iriſh is Blſcitheambn- 
wth ; n in 4rifh is c 
ubadb, 1 
In other Pl aces 1 find fach Words 
as theſe, ugbocheadhna, Tealpghidlea- 
chutbh, Seachdmbuinthh 5 and many 


Words begin = Lb, , bpt, fo, 


Daily in the Lord's Prayer, as 2 
native learned {r;/þ Clergyman hath 
ſpoken it before me, that I might 
pell it according to the . 
tion, 


(44) 
tion, is only this plain Word, /ahals 
but as he ſpelt it to me from the 
Iriſbh it is  Leatheamhail, twelve Let- 
ters and ſeven of them, that is, more 
than half quieſcent. 1 
Now that which J infer from this 
is, what I ſaid before; that its Im- 
pos ſhews-its Antiquity ; for they 
rought it away as it was, and if che 
Nation that they came from, had had 
an A before B, they wauld not have 
left the firſt Letter behind them, nor 
yet have brought away only eighteen, 
if the Nation had had four and twenty; 
and this muſt have been before the 
— of Troy; for there it was that 
Palimedes got the Vowels and double 
Conſonants added, and made the Let- 
ters be four and twenty in Number. See 
the learned Meurſius de Fortuna Athe- 
narum. iu 4” ala ALY 
Other written Languages and Al- 
2 about the ſame time ſeem to 
ave been as imperfect, and parti- 
cularly 


(8) 
cularly the - Samaritan Character, in 
which the 7euiſh Traditions, and even 
the ten Commandments and-five Books 
of Moſes were written. The ' Jews 
would hardly have been ſo free with 
it in the time of their Captivity, as 
to have put it into their Chal/dee Cha- 
racter, if the old original had not 
been ſo obſcure and difficult as to 
want that Improvement, which the 
Chaldee and other Alphabets had re- 
ceived a little before that time. - 

It had been happy for the {1b 
if they had been as wiſe, and taken 
any Character that had had all the 
Letters with true Names and Powers: 
But they have been too tenacious of 
that great Imperfection, and it would 
be of little or no Service to do it now; 
for all who want to write it, write it 
in the Engliſh Character, as it is in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and the Iſe of 
Man, and even the Rubricks of our 
own. Common-Prayer Book; and all 

hiſtorical 
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fo, legenda not loquenda. 


| Voice. 
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hiſtorical Facts that are in their old 

Manuſcripts, are tranſlated and taken 

into Hiſtories that have been written; 
and the old Manuſcripts therdſelvey 
ſerve only for Curioſity, and to teſtify 
the Antiquity of the time in which it 
was uſed and brought hither; and 1 
think it may be allowed as a pretty 
plain Proof that it was, as I ſaid be- 
fore, when the Invention of Letters 
and Writing was but half formed, and 
A was not put before B. It was onl 

2 Character or ſet of Marks to teach 
the Eye; and if I judge right, thoſe 

who interpret it ſhould conſider it no 
otherwiſe at this Day. 
It was a Language, if I may call it 

It was all 
— and Confnants? had no 
Sound till the Vowels were added to 
make them vocal, or fitted to the 


For a third Argument, both of the 
W and Honour of the Iriſh, 
Hiſtory, 


(4) 

Hiſtory, I add its Harmony and Agree- 
ment wich the divine Hiſtory of Moſes. 
But here I muſt own, that this great 
Agreement is one of the Objections 
that is made againſt it; for ſay the 


ObjeRors, it is a Sign that thoſe Agree- 
ments were inſerted by the primitive 
Chriſtians; or ſome others who made 
them, we know not why. | 


ſwer to this: Objection, I cannot but 
take Notice, what hard Meaſure both 
Jews and Chriſtians meet with from the 
reſent Enemies of Religion: For the 
wn and Ghry/t:ans have been the on- 
ly two Sects that have thought it their 
Duty, or taken much Pains to preſerve 
Hiſtory. . SU hong tons 4215 
Others ſhould have been as careful 
in preſerving of it, and it was a Won- 
der that they were not; for where they 
had no Inſpiration, true Hiſtory was 
the true Guide of Life; and yet they 
did not; but Moſes did, and EZuſebius 


the 


And here before I give a direct an- 


048) 1 
the learned Chriſtian 3 Caſarea. 
was the great Hiſtorian of the Chriſtian 
Church; and what we have left of 
Manetho, Beroſus, and Sanchonmathon, 
and other Fragments of Heathen Hi- 
ſtory are all taken from him, and other 
Fathers of the Chriſtian Chureh. And 
therefore it is hard to have them ſup- 
| Poſed to have been the Corrupters of 

the Iriſß Hiſtory, which was written 
in a dark Character that they did not 
underſtand : But for Argument fake 
we will ſuppoſe that they were; but 
then it muſt be granted to me on the 
other Side, that they who made the 
Inſertions muſt find a Hiſtory to inſert 
them into; and it muſt be a Hiſtory of 
times contemporary with Mo/es, and 
it muſt be a Hiſtory in ſome Credit, 
or elſe the Inſertions would have an- 
ſwered no end. - 3 
So that the Objection, in my Opi- 
nion, proves the Point that I brought 
it for, even to a Demonſtration. ' 
Inſertions 
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Inſertions could Hot be rade in 4 
blank Paper, and the Hiſtory Written 
after; and therefore the Ibfernn 
prove the' Reality, and the Antiquity 
alſo of the Hifto oy and of ſuch a 
Hiſtory as deſerves. to be farther con- 
fidered. 
abby And altho” theſe Argurrietit 
ſcem to me to be ſufficient, yet as it ma 
ferve for a Cariolity, tho? I will dif- 
pute it with no Man, I add Athly, 


That as every one of che antient Vid 


Hiſtories teach that we are deſeend- 
ed from Magog and his Sons; ' the 
Iriſh Language gives great Cour 
mation to it, becanſe that _ 
to us the Names both of Mage and 
his eldet and er Sons 4 his 
Deſcendaats, and the” Places where 
they lived, and no Language beſides 
ours, 1 believe, does it. 

To" malte this oft" 1 hy it 3005 
firſt, that Magog is Macgog, the Son of 
Gog, In og Senior; Gg or Eyger is 

E Gog 
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Gog:Junior as every Iriſh Man knows; 
O Gog is A, or a Gog, any of che 
Deſcendants from Gog and Magog; 
 Ogygians or Mogogians, which the fore- 
uoted Place out of Joſephus tells us 
the Greeks called Scythians, were the 
People E el — Gog g and __ 
g a 1a was applyed to ſe- 
— of he. Lande yay in. 
One Author whoſe Name 1 have for- 
got, hath written a Book to prove 
that Scythia was called Ogygza ; and 
Mr. Flaherty's Ogygia is a Book written 
on purpoſe to ſhew how often Ireland 
is called by that Name. 

To confirm this, I will quote again 
the x. Chap. of Geneſis and the 2d 
Verſe; and 1ſt. Chap. of the x Book 
of Chronicles. and the 5th Verſe. The 
Sons of Japher were "tn and Mages 
and Maga: ; and as theſe tall northern 
bold People foon grew numerous and 
terrible to the Southerns by their fre- 
nent: Invaſions of them, the Prophet 
7 Ezekiel 


WI 


R ES 


Ezetiel in his xxxviii. Chap. 2d and 


za Verſes, is admoniſhed by God Al- 
mighty. Sor of Man, = dex > bug agamſs 
Gog, the Land of Magog, the chief 
Prmce of Meſhec thr ubal, and pro- 
pheſy againſt him, and ſay, "This 2 
the Lord, I am againſt 425 0 Gog the 
chief Prince of Meſhec : That 3d 
Verſe ſhews that Gog was not a Land, 
as the Tranſlators of our Bible put 
it, but a Man and a very great one: 
I ath and 15th Verſes. Therefore Son 
of Man _— and Joy unto Gog, 
Thus ſatth . Lord ſalt come 
from thy Place out of 151 Wort Parts, 
thou and many People with thee, a great 
Company and mighty Army ; and in the 
11th Verſe of the 39th Chap. the 
Prophet foretold his Deſtruction and 
the Place where they ſhould bury him; 
now they did not his Land but 
his Body and all his Multitude: And 
St. John in the 2oth of the Revela- 
tons the 8th Verſe repreſented all the 
3 warlike 


(625 
warlike Powers of the * World 
by the Names of G@qg and Magog, and 
added, that the Number of them vas | 
as the Sand of the Sea, 

But as I am not interpreting eiche 
Exetiel or the Revelation, but only 
propoſing it as a Fancy that there x 
a very odd ebe between the 
Names of that Family and the ny 
Language, I leave every ane to 
8 and will diſpute with 
no Body, but only add, that Arch- 
biſhop: ber in the 4 page of 
his W (ſpeaking of Gyges who 
had. firſt been Keeper of the Cattle, 
and Favourite of Cundaulus King 
of Lydia, and was. afterwards: 
himſelf, by Marriage of the Qy 
ſaith, his 4 Gyges in the eaſter 
Dialect, ſeems to been r 
and wrote it in the Hebrew che 
dr. 15 I als 

Dr. Skioner inc tis Pidionas „ 15 
his Interpretation of GH the 


it 
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it is as much as Coaſſund, becauſe they 
were Believers in God and pretended 
great Juſtice, but I doubt it was rather 
Gog/land; and Keting in his Hiſtory 
faith, five of the chief Men of one of 
| their Colonies were Lords of Gothia 
but I lay no Weight upon any of th 
Names, but leave it as a Fancy, and 
ere is Proof fulft- 


without it I think th 
cient. 


4th Point propoſed is anſwering Ob- 


Iriſhman. If learned Men vill a little 
turn their Thoughts chis Way, and 
leave that miſtaken Humour of reje&t- 
ing Hiſtorians without Reaſon, and 
giving them lefs Credit becauſe they 
are old, and have Fables mingled with 
them, 1 ſhall not defpair of ſering 
many forgotten Truths brought to 
Light ; and as Ireland had a particu- 
lar Humour that Way, and did not 
E 3 only 


r 
only ſet out Portions of Land to their 
Druids and Bards, but had triennial 
Parliaments at Tara, in which was a 
conſtant Commuttee, if 1 may ſo call 
it, for examining their. Records, and 
| preſerving the Genealogies of their 
Kings and Nobles; it cannot be ima | 
gined but that their greater Care than 
others muſt have preſerved more nu- | 
merous Hiſtorical Remains than others 
had: But for all that I find ſome- 
thing ſhocks me, and makes me in- 
different whether we go farther in our 
Work or not; for the Courſe of our 
Nation hath been very unfortunate, 
and we cannot expect to find in it 
many Examples for our Imitation. 
 Enghſhman. If we find Examples for 
our Caution, they may do us as much 
good; and as there is one Kind of 
Pleaſure in looking back even upon 
Dangers and Sufferings when they are 
over, let us go on in our Work, and not 
be afraid ta look backward as far as ve 


FF = 
can ſee. We ſhall find times when 
even England hath been under Bon- 
dage and Ireland free, We ſhall find 
times of Learning and Piety as well 
as Marks of Ignorance; and times of 
receiving * as well as flying 
for Refuge into other Places: And as 


the real hiſtorical Accounts of the ſe- 


veral Colonies and their Duration, 
and Number of their Kings and re- 
markable Changes, will come into a 
little Compaſs in a ſhort Nartative ; 
, and as the making and anſwering Ob- 
jections would be Digreſſions and 
break the View of it, let us conſi- 
der the Objections now in this Place, 
by themſelves, and leave the Narra- 
tive to the End. _ 1 
Iriſhman. 1 will take the objecting 
Part, and leave you to'try what An- 
ſwers you can make to them; and I 
will put the worſt firſt, and that ſhall 
be the unnatural Cruelty to their 
Kings during the time of two thou- 
KS > ſand 
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ſand Years of the Mile ans from their 
firk coming, till the time of the com- 
ing of the Hngliſb hither. Keting is 
very particular in recording the kind 
of Death they died, and I have 
taken the Pains of countin 
few of them died in their 
how many were flain by chair us 
 ceſfors; and out of fix Score that 
coighed after Heber and Heremon, 
above an Hundred were killed, mur- 
dered I may ſay, and yet without any 
— of In upon them, or any 
ryals or Executions of thoſe that 
| Kill them; Ketng's uſual Phraſe is, 
then aſcended the brave Sueceflor, that 
killed him and reigned in his Stead. 
Since I made this Remark, even 
with Wonder, I find Peer. 2 alſh, 
who altho! boch a Papiſt and an Iriſh 
Man, yet hath Reaſon to be 1 
both by proteſtants and Eughfh, ex- 
preſſes his Wonder in higher Terms 
than L have; 4 the yyth PE, 
0 


„ and 


boy 
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of his Praſpeti of the Hate of Ireland. 
There, ſays he, Never have we 
©. heard of any other Country on Earth 
4 ſo frequently afflicted, harrafſed, 
& waſted, and turned into a Wil- 
„ derneſs by the accurſed Pride of 
{© her Nobles, ' Tyranny of her Prin- 
* ces, Rebellion of her ' Subjects, 
Fury of her Men at Arms and other 
Soldiers. Never hath the Sun be- 
© ſtowed his Light on any other Land, 
© to behold an hundred and eighteen 
% Monarchs ſlaughtered by the Hands 
af their own diſloyal native Subjects, 
* four and twenty of them in Battle, 
and the ref by downright Aſſaſſina- 
* tion and Murder; and which is yet 
* more hideons, fourſcore and fix of 
them ſucceeded immediately in their 
** Regal Thrones, by thoſe very Men 
that fo villanouſly had diſpatched 
© them. n 2 

Now, altho as ingenious Men, that 
have florid Pens, are apt to over- 
expreſs 


do yon be our Apologiſt, and try if 


„ 

reſs every thing that they diſcribe, 
— muſt ſuppoſe Father Walſh did let 
his Rhetoric carry him a little too far; 
yet as both Kering and Father Walſh 
deſcribed their State as it appeared to 
them, and would not have written it 
if there had not been too much Truth 
in it, and as I have been ſo frank as 
to draw up the Charge in their Words, 


you can find any thing to be ſaid in 
our Excule. 1 
Enghſhman. Indeed I can ſay but 
little, for it gives us a diſmal Proſpect 
into the State of thoſe dark Ages: But 
if it will be allowed as any Mitigation 
of their Fault, I doubt not but it may 
ſafely be ſaid, that Ireland was not 
ſingular in their way; but that as moſt 
of the northern Nations were of the 
ſame Gorhzc Breed, fo the fame bloody 
Spirit ranthro* tlñemmn. 
In drawing this harſh Part of their 
Character, I will not ſpeak one wore 
| js 
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of my own, but recite it verbatim, as I 
find it in the forementioned Abbot, and 
Sir William Temple, who are very in- 
genious Gentlemen, who had ſpent 
much time in inquiring into the Truth 
of thoſe Matters; and altho' I doubt 
not but their Deſcriptioris are drawn a 
little too high, yet there is too much 
Truth in what they both ſay. - _ 
What the Abbot Vertot ſaith, is in his 
prefatory Diſcourſe, before his Chro- 
nological Abridgment of the Swediſh Hi- 
ſtory, page 279. The Heroes, faith 
« he, of thoſe remote Ages are 
“ always repreſented as Gyarnts or 
« Magicians, who ſignalized their 
Strength, or - pretended Skill, b 
* open Robberies, and all the mo 


e barbarous Effects of Fury and Re- 
* venge. Juſtice and Honeſty were 


* ſo far from being practiſed, the 
« very Names of theſe Virtues were 
* not known among thoſe rude and 
N uncivilized Nations, Force was the 
« ſupreme 


0 
„ ſupreme Law. The Power and 
% Violence of an Oppreſſor, entitled 


© him to the Reſpect and Eſteem of 
the People; and it vas reckoned 


tc inconſiſtent with the Honour of a 
arry 2 Princeſs before 


* Prince, to m 


©. he had raviſhed her. The killing 
„ of a wild Beaſt in the Sight of the 
_ © gazing Rable, or the ſurprizing 


c and aſſaſſinating of an Enemy in 
< his Houſe, were look'd upon as Ex 


c ploits worthy of immortal Honour; 
cc and a fortunate Murderer was not 
only admired as an Heroe, but ado- | 
* red as a Deity after his Death.” And 


as ſuch bad Lives could not proceed 
but from a bad Religion, and wrong 
Notions of things, Sir Milliam Ten 
ple tells us what their Notions were, 
in the 237th page of the 2d Part of 


his Myſcelanea, in the Eſſay apon He- 
rbic Virtue. MICE: Ss, 25 105; #5 — 34 


Der ee, i be, har 
E Opinion was fixed and general 


<< among 
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ce among them, en n 
«© the Entrance into another Life. 
„ That all Men who lived lazy and 
“ unactive Lives, and died natural 
© Deaths by Sickneſs, or by Age, 
vent into vaſt Caves he Ground, 
© all dark and miry, full of noiſome 
Creatures uſual in a foch Places, and 
1 « Go far ever groveled in endleſs 
© Stench and Miſery: On the con- 
© trary, all who gave. themſelves 10 
„ warkke Actiom and Enterprizes, 
© to the Conqueſt of their Neigh- 
{© bours, and Slaughter of Enemies, 
' and died in Battel, or of violent 
* Deaths; upon bold Adventures or 

« Refaluticm, vent irmmedi- 
2 ately to the vaſt Hall or Palace of 
«© Odm: — God — 4 
„ nally Houſe for 
Guell, 8 were entertained 
«at infinite Tables, rpetual 
“ Feaſts: and Mirth, — 
« ont in * ab the Kal of 
E their 


F 62) 8 
ce their Enemies they had lain; ac“ 
> cording to which Number every 
cc one in thoſe” Manſions of Pleaſure, 
cc vas the moſt honoured and the beſt 
«© entertained. 

| Falſe Religions and een ate 

terrible things, and if the Kings of 
thoſe times, inſtead of raking Care to 
have better Principles taught theit 

People, ſuffered Poets and Hirpers to 
corrupt their Minds with ſuch Notions 
as theſe,” what Wonder is it if they 
themſelves found the firſt ill Effects 
of them, both in ireland and other 
Places. 271 * 

But for a lirtle Excuſe of PEN boch 
in Ireland and other Places, it muſt be 
added, 

2h, That theſe Violencies were iti 

"4 the times of Paganiſm, before good 
Laws and Learning, and above all, 
before Chriſtianity had ſoftned cheit 
Minds, by teaching them, that Venge- 
ance * to God, and that theit 

Duty 
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Duty was to love Enemies, forgive In- 
juries, render to all their Dues, and 
do nothing but what they would be 
willing that others ſhould do to them; 
and from the time that theſe Chriſtian 
| Dodrines had made an Impreſſion upor 
their Minds, theſe frequent Aſſaina- 
tions of their Kings were not only 
much abated, but thoſe Princes be- 
came good Kings, and were as great 
Benefactors as the World ever had. As 
before they were Chriſtians they had 
little Value for the Pom ps and Vani- 
ties of the World, it was eaſy for them 
to renounce them; and as they had 
ſuffered moſt by their own bloody 
Notions, they were glad to fall un- 
der milder and more peaceable Pre- 
cepts; and in our Nations about the 
time of the Saxons we had very good 


Kings, as Sir Millam Temple himſelf - 


tells us, and I ſhall ſhew in ſome 
8 411707 Licks . 181 
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And I may add farther, that altho! 
theſe things are 2 of the nor. 
thern Nations, leatned Grecia 
were not much better.. 
What are the Contents, ef Hawurl 
72 and Ody//er, but Plunders of os 
ties: acid 0 juſt Wars? 
When Uhyſjes is repreſented: a5 conj> 
ing homie from his ten Yeats Wan⸗ 
drings, inſtead of ſetiling his Family 
like a ſober Man, D er e 


to kill a ſturdy — Door, the 
ſlaughter all — and aber nk 
t kill their Kindzed.: 


ee y add, - 3 Peg 29:oven 

Princ were joitied 
wich — of 8 a forme 
State, there were many Vittues of 
Temperanee and Generoſity, and fome 
kind of Juſtice that went along wich 
chem; and therefore Nuſmi gives them 
à ſtrong 'F : of their Practice 
of ſome of thoſe Virmes. As I gave 


. * and fierce part of their Cha- | 
racter 


racter from the very Words of Ver- 
tot and Sir Wilham Temple, I will 
give Jaſtin's Character in his Words, 
as near as I can tranſlate them, from 
the Beginning of his 2d Chap. of 
his 2d Book; in which having firſt 
iven the Honour of Antiquity to 
cythia againſt Egypt, he proceeded on 
with the Deſcription. of the Scythians, 
and having told the Bounds of their 
northern Situation, and their Cuſtom 
of having moveable Houſes or Wag- 
gons for the Carriage of their Wives 
and Children; he went on, © Juſtice 
« was not taught them by Laws, 
e but was the Inſtinct of their Na- 
« tures. No Crime, ſaid he, was 
more hated by them than Theft; 
for having no Houſes to keep their 
* Cattel in, they could no way pre- 
© ſerve them, if they were allowed 
* to ſteal. They had not the ſame 
“Love and Fondneſs for Money 
that other Nations had. They 
5 Sh © oo 
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« lived much upon Milk and Honey. 
© The uſe of Woollen Garments wa 
cc unknown to them; and altho* 
« were continually pinched with 
© Cold, they uſed nothing but Skins 
« of wild Beaſts for Covering. 'This 
© moderate uſe of Ornaments made 
it ealy for them to be juſt, becauſe 
they had no Deſire or Want of other 
« Mens Goods: For the Deſire of 
“ Riches is only found where they 
<<. have the Uſe of them, and, ſaid 
ec he, it would be happy for the 
e World if other Mortals had the fame 
Moderation and Contentment with 
ce their -n; we ſhould have fewer 
«& Wars in the World; nor would the 
Sword deſtroy more Lives than all 
the natural Cauſes of Death put 
together, inſomuch that it ſeems 
«© wonderful, that bare Nature taught 
«© them, what neither the Learning 
c of Greece, nor the Precepts of their 
“ Philoſophers gave their —_ 

| © put 
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t but their ſtudyed Morals Were fat 
© out- done by the unftudyed Virtue 
© of theſe Batbariatis ; ſo far did Ig- 
© notitice of Vice go beyond the 
„the Knowledge of Virtue, 
Hielltius Paterchlus, and St. Auſtin, 
and ſeveral others of rhe Fathers give 
them the ſame good Character. 
Theſe Virtues compared with thoſe 
other Deſcriptions of their Violence 
and Fierceneſs, which I believe have 
both of them ſome Degrees of Truth 
in, them, ſhew ſtrange Mixtures in 
human Nature; but its probable that 
they who gave the violent Part of their 
Character, had their Eyes chiefly upon 
their military great Men, who made 
both their Kings uneaſy, and their Te- 
nants Slaves: And that Jaſftin had 
his Thoughts a little more upon the 
lower Ranks that make the Body of 
the People; and if amongſt thole to 
make his Character the ſtronger, he 
choſe the loweſt of all for 2 Ex- 
F 1 ample, 
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ample, becauſe they are the moſt nu · 
merous, I believe here in Ireland 
they have the leaſt uſe and Enjoy- 
ment of Riches, even to this Day, of 
any under the Sun, and yet are the 
beſt contented without them. As many 
of them like the Trogloapres lived then 
in Caves under Ground, many of which 
continue to this Day; many of their 
Houſes now, tho above Ground, yet 
have neither Chimneys, Windows, or 
Doors: Their Beds, Diet, and Fur- 
niture are as mean as their Houſes, 
and few of them think it is worth 
while to take Pains for better. Tho 
they are froward to one another, yet 
they are in perfe& Obedience to their 
Prieſts and Landlords, and will diſturb 
no Government, if they do not miſlead 
and bid hem iT); 
And therefore as the firſt Gorhic gi- 
gantic Sort of Men, it is to be hoped, 
are long ſince gone off the Stage, and 
the laſt deſerve to be pitied and taken 

£4? into 
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into a little feeling of the good of Life; 
let us leave this Objection and the Re- 
mark upon it, as in ſome Sort anſwered; 
and I am ſure this firſt Scene of Ac- 
tion is ſuch, as no Man alive would 
have put into the Hiſtory of their own 
Nation, if the Reality of the Facts 
had not led them. But go on to ano- 
ther Objection. e a ED} 


SECOND OBJECTION. 
0% New Loughs and Rivers, 


- Iriſhman. Our Hiſtory ſpeaks of ſe- 
yen new Lakes or Loughs and Rivers, 
in the time of Parthalanus, and four af- 
terward, in. the Time of Nemedms, 
and more after them. I doubt, few 
will allow. theſe for Truth: For as Sea 
and Land are both of an Age, and as 
Vales are as old as the Hills, ſo Loughs 
and Rivers muſt be as old as they : And 
as we ſee no new Lakes, or even Springs, 


F 3 break 
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break out in our Days, I doubt, theſe. 
reat Loughs will be like ſo many Mil- 
ſions, 49 ſk the cher bf our Bi 


t n 
py "FW So far from it, in my 
Opinion, that, to me, they ſeem ſtrong 
Proofs, not only that they who record- 
ed them were led by the Reality of the 
Facts before their Faces, but that they 
were wiſe Men who wrote them, for the 
Inſtruction of Poſterity, that th 
might know which way Nature moved, 
And the moſt eminent Geographery 
| thatwe have, tell us of more and greater 
new Lakes, than. theſe that have co- 
yered the low Grounds in other Coun- 
. 
Varenius, in that noble Edition of 
him, put out by our learned Sir Iſaac 
Newton, in bis zoth Chapter, and 
16th Propoſition, reckons to this 
Kind, the Zaire, Leman, 2 
Meotts, Harlem, and the Lakes of 
W ef-phaha. | | 


The 
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The Lake Apbetes is of this fort, 
and Sakvatopelr, a notable Town of 
Trade, near the Eure Sea, was ſwal- 
lowed up about one hundred Years 
ſince ; but it muſt be more now, ſinco 
Varenius wrote it. 2845 
Cluuerius, and Bertius, at the End 
of him, names theſe ſame, and ſeve- 
ral others beſide them. | 
Theſe fame Authors, that are the 
moſt accurate that we haye upon theſe 
Subjects, tell us of new iſlands, made 
by the Sea and Tides waſhing away 
the Soil of low Lands in narrow 
Places, and breaking off large Parts 
from the ſeveral Continents that they 
before joined to. I will give them, as 
Bertius names them together, in the 
62d page of his Breuiarium, at the 
End of Clyverms. There, he faith, 
N ly was once joined to, but after- 
ward ſeparated from Italy, Cyprus from 
Syria, Zubæa from Bæotia, Besbicum 
from Bithinia, and Leucoſia Sirenum 
F 4 from 
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from che Promontory, and that there 
are now navigable Seas and Tides that 
divide them from the Lands that they 
antiently joined to. 

And as the Sea in theſe Places hath 
carried away, and ſwallowed up the 
low Lands, in others it hath thrown 
up as large Tracts of Ground, which 
were at firſt Sands or Shallows, and 
ſometimes grown into new Iſlands, 
and ſometimes joined and added to a0. 
jacent Countries. 

JI ?0o this Sort the ſame. Authors n rec- 

kon a great Part of. Egypt, Holland, 
| Zealand, Geldiia, the Maldwian 
Iſlands, and a large, if not a not a 
third Part K 

In England may be reckoned what 
was once Rumney Marſh, a large Part 
of Lincolnſhire, now called Holland, 
and Marſhbland in Norfolk ; and a great 
Part of ſeventy thouſand - Acres 
r ſince the time of King wi 

; . t 0 
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the Firſt, by that noble Corporation 
for draining the Bedford Level. 
To the new Iſlands, the ſame Au- 
thors reckon St. Helews, Aſcenſon, 
the Maluccas, Ceilon, Sumatra, St. 
Laurence, Loanda ; and Seneca faith, 
Theraſia, in the Agæan Sea, is of the 
fame Sort, and the new Iſland in the 
Bay of Hantorin. 
And as it is probable that the Fables 
of the Greeks, about Delos, had ſome 
natural Truth for its Foundation, very 
likely it roſe at firſt pretty ſuddenly out 
of the Sea as a and Yank. and while its 
Head was ſoft and covered with looſe 
Earth, the Winds and Tides made it 
change Places like a floating Iſland, 
Infula erratica, as Ovid called it, but 
as it grew higher it grew ſolid, and 
was imbanked. They who had Pol- 
ſeſſion of it, that they might make 
the beſt Advantage that they could of 
that Admiration that People had for 
ſuch a new. thing, pretended that A. 
| Polo 
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polls had been bor n in it, and erecq- 
ed an Orack to give Anſwers to all 
that ſhould come thither to atk his 
Counſel. o 1 
Theſe are Inſtances of ſtrange 
Changes both in Sea and Land, and 
yet I have not mentioned as yet 
greater Irruptions of Water than theſe 
that our eldeſt Authors had from their 
Forefathers 9 14 
There is the Ogigian Flood, ſaid to 
have been in Anuica, about five hun- 
dred Years after the Flood of VMoab. 
There is the Deucalidantan, ſaid to 
have been in Theſſaly, about three 
hundred Years after that, if both of 
them be not in Reality imperfect Re- 
membrances of the Flood of Noah, 
as many think they were. 
There is the Immerſion, or perhaps 
gradual waſhing away of the great 
Aalantis, which hath fach hiſtorical | 
Teſtimony as the Learning of Fg 
could give it; and it is handed down 
| to 
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to us with all the Solemnity that So- 
lm and Plato could add to it, in thoſe 
ro noble Dialognes of Timens and (i- 
fas, which the Tranſlator of Plato 
calls Priſc: Muaudi Hiftoria, and which 
the learned Lord Bacon ventures to 
call, true Hiſtory, in his new Ata- 
lantis, and which others ſpeak of, as 
the probable way whereby America 
vas 255 ſtockt with Man and Beaſt, 
only whereas the Egyprians and Gre- 
cans, who knew more of Africa, 
thought it lay between Africa and 
America, Varenius faith, Feriſimilius 
Septentrionalis America partem olim 
adheſiſſe Hibernicxæ. Thoſe are his 
very Words; That © he gueſſed it 
* to be more likely, that the nor- 
e thern Part of America ſhould in 
* old times have joined, or come 
te near to Ireland.“ And as this does 
not contradict the other, but only 
ſuppoſes the northern Part of America 
to be peopled from the northern _ = 
"0 
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of Europe, as the other Nation ſup 
poſes the ſouthern Part to have been 
peopled from Africa, both may be 
true; and in way of farther Con- 
jecture, I may be allowed to men- 
tion, what Bertius in his Breviarmm 
ſpeaks as a certain Truth, that the 
Name Deucalidonian was not the right 
Name of that Flood, but that it ſhould 
rather be called Cakdonian, from the 
Calidoniam or Scotch Sea, it agrees per- 
fectly well with this laſt Conjecture of 
Varenius, and teaches, us, that the 
Calidonian Flood never went back, but 
_ ſtands ſtill before our Faces, and that 
the many Iflands. and. Rocks, the! 
Hebrides and Orcades, and all the reſt 
of them, are the Summits of the old 
| Hills and Iſlands that were left un- 
- drowned, when the Water of the Sea 
was raiſed by the Immerſion of Ala 
lantis, or by other Floods, which at 
ſeveral Times, and in different Places, 
fielld up the deep Caverns of the 2 
| and 


T 
and raiſed the Surface of its Water 
high enough to produce thoſe ſad 
Effects, and others like them perhaps 
in all Seas through the whole Face of 
the Globe: For, as the inward deep 
parts of the Earth muſt of Neceſſity 
be one continued Piece, the ſeveral 
parts of which are united and bound 
together in ſuch a ſolid Maſs as keeps 
the main Parts from parting aſunder, 
ſo as the Water ſhould come between 
and divide them; ſo the Surface of 
the Sea muſt be a Water Level; even 
to the remoteſt Corners, and any ve- 
ry great Change in any Place muſt. 
affect the Whole, tho! no body can 
tell the Cauſe, when ſuch Changes 
agen in Places diftant from 'one ano- 
For a little farther Confirmation of 
this Conjecture, the Reader may con- 
ſider in his own Mind, whether Rocks 
in the Sea could ever come there in 
a natural Way, if they had not _ 

b | a 
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firſt formed under Ground, while = 
were covered with earthy Parts, bo 
round about, and above hem. 
| Proteſtant. Theſe Iriſh Loughs and 
Rivers have led us a wide Circuit, and 
_ as the Terra Globe is 10 
ſpeculative Point to us Iſlanders that 
have the Sea round about us, a2 
either that is continually getting from 
us; or we from that; I have liſtenel 
to what you have faid, and altho 
you have ſaid much already, I will 
add one thing more, and that is, that 
I can the more eaſily believe very great | 
things about the Sea getting ground 
of the Land, becauſe the Courſe of 
Nature muſt naturaly tend that Way: 
For wherever heavy Earth and lig 
Water lie againſt one another, near 
a Level, it is the Nature of Water to 
waſh down the Earth and ſwim over | 
it. St. "Chry/oſtom therefore in one 
of his Homilies faith, that 1 
but the miraculous Power of 
f . 1 keeps 


„ 
keeps the Earth continually from be- 
ing waſhed down into a ſecond De- | 
tuge ; and altho* other Reaſons than 
that may be given, yet when Moſes 
who was n6t-only a. Prophet of God, 
but the wiſeſt and moſt learned Man 
of his time, made a Repreſentation 
of the great Work of the Creation; 
he ſuppoſed its firſt State of Nature to 
be in that Situation with the earthy 
Parts Joweft in the Center, and the 
Water covering it like a Garment, and 
Darkneſs over that, till God Almighty 
by his powerful Word, collected the 
Light and Hear into the Body of the 
Sun, and put the Earth out of its State 
of Reſt and Darkneſs, into that ra- 
pid Motion that made Day and es 
upon it; and the Winds and Tides, 
and Attraction of the" Planets, joined 
with that Motion of Farth, threw the 
Land into Heaps, and made it dry 
Land, in fuch Proportion as God de- 

ſigned 
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| fined for the Habitation F and 
Beaſt, and the Fowls of the Ai, 
Now if the Earth in its natural un 
formed. State, or in its firſt State was 
a Deluge, and the divine Motion 
God gave it, together with the Heat. 
of the new made Sun, made it be 
what it is, and the ſame Motions con- 
tinue to this Day, and catch up the 
Water of both Sea and Land, and 
drive it through the Air twice a Year, 
from one Pole to the other, and throw 
it down again upon the Mountains, in 
Storms and Spouts of Rain, and from 
thence by impetuous Torrents into the 
Bottom of the Sea, with large Quan»; 
tities of Earth along with, it, What 
Wonder is it if theſe e Agita- 
tions have made great Changes, and 
made the Sea and watry Parts, at leaſt 
in turns, get ground of the earthy. 

The Sea hath ſo much in our Day 


that, to the Eye upon the Globe, it 
ſtems 


„ 
ſeems three times as big as the Earth ; 8 
and the learned Dr. Delany, who is 
the laſt that I know of who hath had 


his Thoughts upon theſe Subjects, rec. 


kons the Earth to be but a quarter 
Part of the whole Globe; and if that 
be a true Proportion, then the Sea- 
monſters of the Deep have three times 
s large a Share, as both Man and 
Beaſts, and the Fowls of the Air put 
together. n 
Now I would ask you, whether 
mongſt all the Books you have turn- 
ed over, = have not found ſome one 
that can ſay, that in the Beginning it 
yas not ſo? Have you found no one 
that hath left upon Record, what Pro- 
portion the Sea and Land bore to one 
mother, either at the time of its firſt 
Creation, or the firſt time that we 
had any hiſtorical Knowledge of our 
oyn Race upon it. 
Enghſhman. No, I have found none: 
Nor was it poſſible for them to make 
* a 
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a Judgment of that Matter, till Nati 
gation was er ee the Earth in 
compaſſed, and Maps of it made; bi 
the Veteres, the Priſei, the Autiqu, 
that I named before, ſpeak of many: 
Floods that they had heard of from ther 
forefathers, and very likely many of 
them never went back, bat have in- 
creaſed we Sea to that vaſt Greatach 
that it hath in our Days: Or, perka 
it was as large and broad from * 
Day that it came out of the Hand 
of God. And perhaps, for any thing 
we know to the contrary, ſo greit a 
Proportion of Moiſture was neceflary 
to raiſe an Air, and feed an Æther ot 
Atmoſphere, that ſhould be boyant 
and ſtrong enough to bear and poile 
the Earth, and give Nouriſhment to all 
Creatures, and keep the Heat of the 
Sun in due Temperature for Life: But 
known unto God are all his Works, 
and the Reaſons and Ends and Ules of 
them. But as it is the Habitation of 
our 
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our Race, and we find ourſelves living 
and having bur Share in them, it con- 
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cerns us to obſerve and conſider their 


ſtrange Changes, tho perhaps it may 
not be in our Power to do any Thing 
at all to avert an Evil, tho? we ſhould 
ſee it growing and haſting towards us. 
Iriſhman. As this Digreſſion hat 
been made upon the Account of our 
new Loughs, let me ask you whether 
t be known what Loughs they are that 
had then a Beginning? © | 
Enghſhman. I ſuppoſe not; and 
* what were Lo then, may 
Bogs now; and if Bogs that are 
half Water in Winter, and not much 
leſs in Summer, may be counted to the 
watery Parts of the Globe, the Judg- 
ment ſteals upon us while we fitep up- 
on our Beds, . and do not mind it. 
Capt. Perry, if I remember him rightly, 
faith, Muſcovy, near Peterbourg, is a 
third Part Bog. Dr. Heylen faith, 
In thoſe northern Parts there were 
G - 
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ce formerly forty conſiderable Tom 
ce where now there are no Sight of ſuch: 
«.' Towns to be found.” I fancy moſt 
Parts round the Globe, that are be 
tween fifty and ſixty Degrees of north! 
Latitude, muſt be of the ſame cold 
and moiſt Nature. They are fre: 
from Moles, Snakes, Vipers, Hor- 
' nets, Toads, and all venemous Cres- 
tures that cannot breed in a cold Earth, 
but they run naturally to Moſs, and 
from Moſs to Moraſs, and from Mo- 
raſs to red Bog, which in many Pla- 
ces near me, are near twenty Foot 
deep, and. old ones growing higher 
and ſpreading wider, and new one 
are every Day beginning by new Ob- 
ſtructions of Water, that in one Place 
or other are ſtagnated every Vear. 
It would be * for the Nation, 
in my Opinion, if the Legiſlature 
would try to check that creeping Can- 
ker, by encouraging common Under- 
takers to drain thoſe Bogs, that the 
| Owners 
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Owners will not join to cure and im- 


Mind, for no Man hath a Right to 
make his Property ſo great a Nu- 


the publick good. FE 
THIRD OBJECTION, 


1 : 


nuſt not be ſo long upon thoſe that 
follow. The next Objection ſhall be, 


be ſo long a time as Nemedins, about 
nine hundred Years after the Flood, 
defore wg found out the Uſe of Fire 
in Ireland, „ 

Enghſhman. As that Fire was light- 
ed up by Mridghe, the chief Druid 
that Memedius had brought with him 
out of the eaſtern Parts that he came 


G3: from 


ſance to the very common Air, and 


l:iſhmas; 1 hope we ate got pretty 
yell thro' theſe Objections, the A 


that it is not likely that there ſhould 


*. 
( 


N , 


cove; and refuſing to grant that Li- 
Property, is a miſtaken Notion in my . 


-4 13 
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99 8 6 15 N © 
7 . no tte but it was 8 39 

ire which the Worſhippers of the dn 
maintained upon his Altars, and tha 
made the Coun of Meath, where it 
was lighted, in after times be the Center 
of Unity 1 their Religion, and the 
Seat of judgment. So 1 guels,- and 
that the Month of May was called Ia 
Beul-tmne, or the Fic ire of Bell, or 
Baal, or Belus, for that Reaſan, But 
21 will diſpure i it val no Man, and they 
who do not ne: the Gange 850 


leave it. 


FOURTH 03jzcTION, 


Iriſhman. It; is ; objected to- our Hi. 
torians, that their Quotations. are out 
of Plalters, and Songs, ang b 
lads. 

En gliſeman. That is one Ws = 
moſt ph: Signs of its Antiquity; 
for before Letters and Writing were 
invented, Songs and the Tunes NS 

N 0 


e 8) OD 
they were ſet too, were the eaſieſt and 
beſt way of keeping them in Remem- 
brance, Verſe was in Uſe before 
Proſe. . Fob and the Song of Faſher, 
and Orphews, and Heſiod, and Homer, 


and all the Bards were Poets; and 


Phere 


cydes who lived not, as is con- 


puted, till an hundred Years after Ho- 


mer, is ſaid to have been the firſt who 
yrote in Proſe, - Cato makes antient 


Verſes the ſtrongeſt Argument that 
they had from human Authority, of 
God's being a Spirit. 


H Deus eft 
dicunt. 


Animus nobis ut carmina 


What is our Book of P/alms, but 

a Collection of Poems and Anthems, 
many of which are hiſtorical, and de- 
ſeribe the Works both of God and 
Man? And therefore I count this 
Objection to be no diſcredit, but 
64 +: a 


1 
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a 3 483 of chat Antiquigyin Vo 0 
5 am endeavouring to prove. 


þ , 


FIFTH OBJEGTION.. 


| Iriſhma n B 1 danke we thas 4 

a few of thoſe P/akers and Ballab 
left; for altho we have been often 
called upon, and reproached for not 
ſhewing them, yet few have been (and 
duced of late. Wc 
Engliſhman. As for ha late Ma- 
nuſer pts we do not want them. Sit 
* Ware bath given us as bod 
Hiſtory as can be expected for 

= laſt thouſand Years; and Arch - 
biſhop Uſher for Church Hiſtory hath 
one higher ; and of the times be- 
= them, the original Manuſcripts | 
muſt be long ſince periſhed and loſt, 
Extracts put of them both in Verſe 
and Proſe, the Natives have collect · 
ed, and tranſlated, and printed, and 


th ey 


$7 OR 5 
ey reach up very near the Begin- 
. and tell their ſeveral Coloaies 
in order, and the Names of their 
Leaders, and the Accidents that hap- 
pened in their times, and I have given 
circumſtantial: collateral Evidence of 
their Antiquity, which I think are 
very ſtrong and convincing; and I 
will add the Names of ſome Books 
quoted by Sir James Mare, and Arch- 
biſnop Uſher, and Archbiſhop N:chol- 
ſon, and Ketmg. 2x08 y | 
 Pfalter Tara, Pſalter Caſhel, Pſal- 
ter Narran, Dubdalah, Annals of 77. 
gernab, and Eirenagh, Clonmacnoiſe. 
 Pembripn Annales Hibernici, are ex- 
preſly quoted by Archbiſhop Uher. 
I | 
Annales Connattienſes, Annales Ulto- 
menſes, Rathæus cujus Libris non pa- 
rum hic adjutun me fuiſſe hbere agnoſco. 
J. Uſher. 2 2, 
If I had time to ſearch, I doubt 
not but 1 might find many more ; but 
| in 


in my Opinion, theſe are enough 
and I think it is a great Weakneſs 0 
require more, or expect that even thele' 
ſhould be ſhewn to the Reader now; 
for altho time does not leflen the Ve- 
racity of Truth, it eats up the Manu» | 
ſcripts that convey it: And altho 2 
new Copy of an old Hiſtory gives 
the Hiſtory a new Youth, it does not 

ive a Worm. eaten old Copy a ney | 
Youth; nor do I believe they were ver : 
ry curious to preſerve them after they. 
became unlegible, and to call for them 
now, after a thouſand Years paſt, to 
me ſeems an ignorant Blunder, Thoſe ' 
that quoted them were Men of Cre · 
dit. They ſaw them, or they would 
not have quoted them. And I will 
add one general Teſtimony of a legen- 
ed Prelate, that cannot be ſuſpected of 
Partiality this Way, and that is Biſhop- 
Floyd, in his Preface to his hiſtorical 
Account of Church Government in 
Great Brain and Ireland, He had 

been 


(n 2 
been ſpeaking of the ill Succeſs which 
the Scors had in their pretended Ho- 
nour of Antiquity, and he immediate - 
ly added, --— do not ſpeak here 
of the antient Scots that live in 
Ireland, who, no doubt, have ſome 
© Remains of very antient true Hiſ- 
© tory. But our Buſineſs at preſent, 
is with: them that live in the Iſle of 
“ Britam the Albian Scots, as they are 
e called for Diſtingion, 23. 
And altho' I will ſpeak it with all 
the Reverence and Honour thar is juſt- 
ly due to a Perfon of his great Merit, 
yet I will take leave to add, that what 
he ſpake, in Diminution of the Eng- 
liſb Hiſtory, about Brutus, is either a 
Miſtake, or a Trial to corre& an Er- 
ror that did not deſerve the Trouble 
that he gave himſelf about it. For 

the good Biſhop does not deny the 
Reality of Brutus being one of our 
Kings; nor does place him later in 
time than we do, * only r N 
| h 


the Truth of his coming from Troy; 
and it is no great Matter whether 1 14 
did or no. When, Strangers come in- 
to a new Country to ſeek a Settlement, 
many of them mend their Pedigree, 
and add ſome Circumſtanees of Ho- 
nour, and it is not impoſſible but he 
might. But the Circumſtance that 

he took was no Impoſſibility: He did 


not ſay, that he had been born of the 


Goddeſs Venus, as Aineas did. He 
did not ſay, that Thetis was his Mother, 
as Achilles, or his Hiſtorian for him, 
ſaid he was; but Brutus only, ſaid, 
that he was a wandring Trojan come 


to ſeek his Fortune: And he had fach- 


Vouchers and Circumſtances for it, 


that they received him as ſach, and 
the Biſhop himſelf owns, that it was 
readily. received, and quoted by almoſt 
all Authors: That he adds, (about the 
Middle of his Preface, for his Preface 
is not figured) © 1 know not where» ' 
c unto I may aſcribe this * ; 
* but 


ce but that either they believed it theni- 
« ſelves, as others did; or, at leaſt, 
ce they durſt not disbelieve a thing that 
"7 ch ſo generally in their Age. How 
«© much leſs could others contradict it 
4 a hundred Years after, when it was 
« come to be a Tradition univerſally 
ce received? and that with ſo great 
“ an Authority, that it was _— 
« ſufficient to prove any thing that 
« could be inferre from it. There 
«can be no greater Inſtance of this, 
* than was given in that Controverſy 
between King Edward, and Pope 
* Boniface the Sth. about the Title 
e of the Kingdom of Scotland. That 
* King founded his Title in the Right 
« of King Brutus : The Parliament 
* owned it in a Writing under their 
Seals; they ſent it to the Pope, 
who gave no Anſwer, but yielded 
the Queſtion. About a hundred 
Years after, it was alledged, in a ge- 
** neral Council, (the Council of Con- 
„ ſtance, 


\ 


(94) 1 . 
« ffance, Seſhon 3 1. Proteſt Auglic. 
& by all our Biſhops and learned Men; 
* who ſtood upon it as an undeniable | 
«© Proof of the Nobleneſs and Anti- 
“ quity of this Kingdom. 10 
Theſe are the Words of that pious 
and learned Biſhop, and as I have ta- 
ken the Freedom of blaming others 
that are far better than my ſelf, I will 
here take the ſame Freedom with him, 
and tell the Reades, that he miſtakes *' 
King Edward. and his Parliament, and 
the Biſhops, and learned Men of Eng- 
land and Ireland. Their Certificate 
was not that Brutus came from Joy, 
but that he had been King, and. had 
= Scotland to one of his Sons, but 
had reſerved a honorary Acknow- 
ledgment to the Eldeſt that ſucceeded 
him in England. That was the thing 
they certified; and for his coming from 
Troy, they took it as they found it; 
and the Pope and Council of Con- 
ſtance were wiler than to contradict it : 
An 


! 

And this Biſhop, who does undertake 
that unneceſſary Task, hath not been 
able to ſay a Word againſt it: But it 
may be true, for ought he knows, 
and therefore he ſhould have let it paſs. 
Danda eſt Antiquitati Venia. In Cha- 
racters of Princes, and Cities, wiſe 
Men allow Antiquity a little Liberty in 
hiding Blemiſhes, and making the beſt of 
ſuch Circumſtances of Honour, as may 
give a Veneration, and ſtrengthen their 
Authority; and when imprudent Cri- 
ticks ſhew their Skill in detecting ſuch 
Errors, they areas wiſe as if they ſhould 
pull oft the Robes of Princesand Judges, 
and ſhew them naked to the Rabble. 


Engliſbman. Go no farther in ma- 
king Objections at preſent, and pro- 
ceed to the fhort Narrative that we 
propoſed, and let us know, what it 
is your Hiſtorians pretend to : But 
be but ſhort, for we expect not to 
find many Treaſures of Wiſdom in 


times 


Pg 
# | 
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times of ſuch Imperfection. Give u 


none of the long Stories. of what they 


did before they came hither, for 

they are not properly a Part of the 
Iriſh Hiſtory. Be not too critical with 
reſpect to the length of time near the 
Beginning; for altho' in our later times 
it is not poſſible for us either to get ot 
loſe a Year, much leſs a King's Life, 
yet before Learning was improved, 
and we counted from the Birth of our 


Saviour, and the Building of Rome, 


even the learned Nations are under 


great Uncertainties ; ahd therefore do 


not you pretend to much Exactneſs in 
thoſe very early times. — 5 
Iriſbman. Our Hiſtory lies very 
plainly before us; for both Keating, 
and Peter Walſh, and Flabarty, and 
Mc. Curtin, and even Sir James Ware, 


name five Colonies before the coming 


of the Exphſh. There is Parthala- 


nus, Nemedius, the Firlbogs, the Tua- 
tha de Danims, and Milęſians, and 
even 


EP: 
even the firſt and higheſt of them is 
rational, and agrees with the Ac- 
counts that other learned Men give 
us of it, #6 „ 

And here I may ſay, that all the 
Writers that J have met with, agree 
in their Conjecture, that the ſevetal 
Parts of Ireland were peopled from 
ſome or other of the kerent Parts 
of England or Scotland; For England 
and Scotland, making one of the no- 
bleſt Iſlands in the World, and ha- 
ring had an wm uſe of failing by 
Sea in little Veſſels or Boats, made 
of bended Boughs, covered with Bulls 
Hides, and Ireland being ſo ſituated . 
behind them, that the firſt Planters 
could not come to it any other Way, 
but by long and winding Voyages, 
through a rough and dangerous Sea, 
and Britain lying open before it in 
three ſeveral Parts, Holly-head, the 
Ile of Man, and the Highlands of 
Scoland, which is in ſuch full View, 

| H that 


. 
that Paſſengers ſail to it in three or fou 
Hours, and. have it in their Sight 
all the Way, all the Probability is 
that it was peopled from ſome or all 
thoſe Places, and this agrees perfect 
ly well with the Friſh Hiſtory : For 
when Parthalanus, or Barthalan 
the firſt of the eaſtern Invaders, i 
faid to have come hither from My: 
donia, he found People here before 
him that oppoſed his landing ; and 
the Hiſtory faith, he put them il 
bs... ar - - 5d 
When indeed it is ſaid he flew then 
all, it may be meant, all that refil: 
ed, and did not fly before him, and 
all. that did not return back, and be- 
come Labourers and Servants under 
him; and. taking it in that Senſe, as 
very reaſonable to take it, it agree 
perfectly well with the fad Way of 
War that they had in thoſe early 
times, 3 Þ 


4 Y When 
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When the four Kings fought with 
five, in the 14th Chapter of Geneſis, - 
they ſmote the Rephams, the Zu- g 
zims, the Emims, the Horus, and all 
the Country of the Amalelues. 

So the Haelues were commanded 
to ſerve the Canannites. 

So Joſhua ſerved the King of Ba- 
ſhan, and his People, and it is ſaid 
left none of them remaining. 
So the Tribe of Dan WE the 
People of Laiſb, in the times of the 
Judges. And, fo all the northern Na- 
tions ſerved the Sourtherns, in the 
Ages afterward. They hunted one 
another like Shoals of Fiſh in the 
Ocean, and the numerous little Kings, 
with their Clans and Flocks, after be- 
ing beaten in the firſt Battle, choſe to 
remove farther, and be Kings in a 
new unpeopled Place, rather than be- 
come Subjects and Servants to the 
New- comer, whoſe Language they 
would ſeldom underſtand ; and while 

H 2 there 


( 100 ) 
there was room enough, as there was 


a good while after the Flood, this 
was prudent, and what we ourftiva 


ſhould have thought reaſonable if we 
had been in their Places. 

And therefore I think I may fa 2 
I did, that the very firſt Part of 
Hiſtory i is rational, 


Enghſhma 


#. There are two Men 
—_ before Parthalanus, Aduah and 
Crocol, why did you paſs over them. 
Iriſhman. Adnah was only ſent by 
ſome body elſe as an areas. and 
did not ſtay, but went back, and 
neer returned. The Verſes that 
ſpeak of it, are thus tranſlated; 


Adnah, Biotha's Son, we all agree, 

After the Flood, firſt iry'd the Iriſn Sea. 
Hie proud the $ ail, 2 from the Earth 

> be tore 

A "wg of rich Graft, then kf 0 the 
hore 


And ſo returnd. 


Some- 


(10) 

Sometime after, but we know not 
how long, Ciocal the Son of Mil, per- 
haps Me Meille, having heard, very 
likely, what Account Adnah had 
given, with an equal Number of both 
| Sexes came prepared for Settlement, 
and when they had opened the Way, 
more would follow them from more 
Places than one; that when Partha- 
lanus the Scythian, the eighth from 
Japher, came with an armed Force, 
they made Reſiſtance and were ſerved 
25 is ſaid before. But they having left 
the Names of no Governors that had 
been over them, nor how long they 
had continued; the [r:/b Ara * ins 
from Parthalanus, and he and his — 
Sons and Deſcendants are ſaid to have 
continued three hundred Years, and 
then the Country ſuffered fo much by 
a Plague, and perhaps Famine, .and 
ſuch Evils as went along with it, that 
it is accounted as waſte, in all Appear- 
N ance, 


Ts 10 
ance, for thirty Years after 4. End of 
chat firſt Colony. 

The next Colony that came was led 
by Nemedus, whoſe Poſterity conti - 


nued about two hundred and eventeen 


Years. In his time great Troubles 
were given by thoſe that were called 
African Byrnes, and ſometimes Gy- 
AS. 

And after the Nemedians, many of 
them having left the Country be- 
cauſe of the great Wars and Hard- 
ſhips they met with, Simon Breac and 
the Firlhbogs made an Invaſion, and 
continued thirty fix Years under five 
Leaders, the ſecond of which, to wit, 
Hainge, is ſaid to be the firſt that 
had the Stile of a King in Ireland; 
and this. by comparing the Chrono- 
logical Tables of Mr. Tallents, was 
about the time of Saul the firſt King in 
. 

After the Fi og came che Tas 
tha de Danims, and were here one hun- 


dred 


e 


dred and ninety ſeven Years, or  there- 
abouts. 

And after them * M; "PE under 
Heber and Heremon, till the Engliſh 
Invaſion under Henry the 2d, in the 
Year of our Sayiour one thouſand one 
hundred and ſeyenty two, which was 
row thouſand four hundred and loxy 
three, 

The time ſince the Year when the 


Enghſh came, is ws haagred and. voy 
twO.. 


4 Achording i to this A ccoun 
COL Tar io” . 
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5 ——— 
11 E brouological Table. | 


7 rom Wa Creation to thi 1 
Flood of Noah according to the 16 
Hebrew, which this follows, * 
From the Flood till Parthala- _ 
ms, ſome ſay but 300, and fomep's 
1000, at a Medium ) 
From the coming of Partha- 
lanus till the great Plague | {9300 
It is counted waſte . Foo zo 
The Nemedlaus or Gadehans 0217 
Himon Breac and the Firlbogs 0036 
The Tuatha de Danms 0197 
The Mileſians under Heber 2 6 
and Heremow _. $24 5 
Since the Eugliſh came hither; 
under Henry he wr 8e 6, 


— 


596 
This 
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This is a ſhort Account of what the 
forementioned Men of Learning give 
us; and as Ketmg was an Eugliſhman, 
and Archbiſhop Michoſſon hath taken 
great Pains in ſearching into the Foun- 
dations of our Hiſtory: and Records, 
and hath given a fair Teſtimony of 
them, and you have given us circum- 
ſtantial collateral Evidences and an- 
tient Teſtimony to prove that Ireland 
vas peopled in thoſe times; I do not 
ſee but that e have a Right to inſiſt 
upon it, that it ought to be received, 


tho' not as a learned Hiſtory, yet as 
ſuch an imperſect Collection, as could 


be expected out of ſuch ſcattered and 
confuſed Materials.” 

But that you may ſee, that by this, 
| do not mean that we are bound to 
believe or receive any one Fable or 
Lie chat is in it, I will give you an 
Inſtance” of one my ſelf, we are far 
from believing, altho* hitherto it hath 
been let ſtand as a Character of thoſe 

Pl | | imper- 


That 
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imperfect times, in which . Craft 
of ' Knaves impoſed upon the. Igno+ 
rance of Fools, and even eee 
them by ſuch pretended Arts. 
The Inſtance. that I mean, is 1 
of the Tuatha de Danims, the Leaders 
of which were ſurely as lying n 
as ever ſpoke with a Tongue. 

They pretended that 22 came 
from Greece, near the City o Thebes. 
re they had kept Schools 
and ied, Magick, and. were ſuch 
great Maſters of it, that in a War 
wherein the Myriam beſieged Thebes, 

they aſſiſted the . eden fo 7.4 that by 
the Power of their Art they raiſed their 
dead Men to life again; but the Al 
'rians, they. ſaid, were taught by a 
$kilful Druid, to drive a of the 
Qui es through the Bodies of thoſe 

that they buryed, and finding by that 
Means I their Art was. become; ule+ 
leſs, they left the Country of  Gyeect 


and went to Norway, and * thence 
to 


(107) 
to Denmarl, and were in great Ho- 
nour in both thoſe Places, but went 
from thence into Scotland; and having 
kept Schools there ſeven Vears, they 
ſtole away from them privately, but 
had brought with them into Ireland 
four e things that would be of 
great Uſe to them; a fatal prophetick oY 
tone, that would ſecure the Govern- | 
ment to the Prince that was crowned 
upon it, a powerful Spear, an in- 
chanted Sword, and a Caldron, uſed, 
| ſuppoſe, in their Orgeals to keep in- 
nocent People from being ſcalded, tho? 
they were put into boiling Water in 
that Caldron. Fe. 77 N 
Wen they came to the Coaſt of Ire- 
land, they ſtole in privately, and perhaps 
ſeparately by Night, but made them be- 
lieve that they had caſt a Miſt before 
the _ of the People, that they could 
not ſee them when they landed, and 
by that Story they raiſed their ExpeRa- 
tion, to believe all that they told them. 
ba Now 
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No all this was impudent lying to 
fuch a Degree, that it is a Wonder 
how they could pretend it: But that 
they were real Men and no Spectres 
was true, and that they came from 
Scotland, as they ſaid, and had very 
likely traveled about into other Places, 
and perhaps were invited in hither 
ſome of the People of Uſer, or at lea 
came privately in and found Encou- 
ragement amongſt the People, and 
helped them in their Wars that they 
had with the other three Iriſh King- 
doms, till at laſt they prevailed ſo far, 
partly by their pretended Skill, and 
partly by War, that they conquered 
the F:r1bogs that had been the laſt In- 
vaders, and continued during the 
Reign of ſeven Kings: And the di- 
ligent and learned Mr. Fluyd in his 
Dictionary, under the Word Tuatha 
de Danims, faith, they were the fourth 
Colony that came to [relang. ; 


Perhaps 


1 
Perhaps it will be a little Excuſe 
for my putting in this Fable, if I add, 
that the following Hiſtory of that fa- 
tal Stove tells us, that it was after- 
ward carried to Scone in Scotland, and 
that the Scots or Hibernian Kings were 
crowned upon it there; and that it was 
kept there for the Security of the Go- 
vernment, till Edward the Firſt con- 
quered Scotland, and carried it with 
him to London; and that the Kings 
of England are crowned in it to this 
Day. And as ſuch Stories do not uſe 
to loſe by travelling, it is found out 
now, that it-was one of the Stones 
which were Jacob's Pillow, when he 
ſaw his Viſion, as he went to Padan 
Aram. e 

But perhaps all this may be Banter, 
and there may be no Stone at all in 
that old Chair, that is ſhewn to the 
People at Weſtminſter. But there is 
no great harm in Peoples — 
that there is, and thoſe that have Fait 

in 
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in ſuch Fancies, may 2 be leſs 
= to rebel againſt thoſe Eugliſb Kings 
at are crowned in it. But be that 
as it will, this is the Story that is found 
in our Iriſh Hiſtory about it, and as 
it hath the Honour of being thought 
to have ſuch an honourable Place to 
this Day, I hope I ſhall not be much 
blamed for continuing this Piece of 
its Hiſtory, as an Inſtance of tlie great 
Folly and Superſtition of that igno- 
rant Age, and the true Popiſh' Na- 
tives are not much leſs credulous at 
this Day; and it would be much to 
be wiſhed, that many of our leſs be- 
lieving, and more learned Proteſtants, 
when they caſt out ſuch vain Superſti- 
tions, did not caft away the Fear of God, 
and the Belief of our Bible, and God's 
Providence with it. ut 
But, @ Gadibusad gangem Pauci dg 
noſtere poſſunt Rectum a Curvo. 
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Papgſt, Lou have forgot that this | 
firſt Part, which we have been ſo 
long upon, was only propoſed as a 
ſhort Chapter, in Way of Introduc- 
tion; and that the main Point in- 
tended, was to conſider our own later 
times, and try to find out what is the 
true Wiſdom, and Duty, and Intereſt, 
now in our o.]n Day: And therefore let 
us turn our Thoughts towards that, and 
loſe no more time in trying to con- 
vince Atheiſts, for they dare not be- 
lieve us, tho' they ſee what we ſay to 
be true. An Atheiſt is afraid that if 
God made the World, he will judge 
it. If he receives the firſt Article of 
the Creed, he knows he muſt receive 
the laſt; and that will not agree with 
his Morals : And as the ſure Argument 
that we reſt upon, is the infinite Wiſ- 
dom of God, which we ſee with our 
Eyes, both in our Body and Mind,- 
and the whole Creation, and theſe ra- 
tional hiſtorical Arguments: 3 

: ve 
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have uſed, are but corroborating. Cit· 
cumſtances that are pleaſant to good 
Men, becauſe they ſnew us the Time, 
and Place, and Manner of this good 
Work; yet let us leave them, at preſent; 
and hear what better, or what other 

Account the Atheiſt himſelf can give 
us of the Beginning of our Race, If 
Adam was not the firſt Man, who 
was 2 If God did not make us, who 
did? If the World did not begin at, 
or near, the time when we ſay, when 
did it? N 
And the firſt Pretenſion that was 
ſet up, was, that it had been for 
ever, from all Eternity. For by Care- 
lefineſs and Weakneſs, and want of 
Letters, and from Unwillingneſs to 
believe the Truth, they had loſt, or 
pretended to have loft, the true time 
of its Beginning ; and. then they faid, 
it had no Beginning ar all, bur had 
always been as it was, even forever. 
But when they were called * to 
| ew 
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ſhew what Monuments they had left 
of that long Life that they had en- 
joyed, and could ſhew no Cy they 
had built, or War they had waged, or 
any Invention they had found out, they 
were forced to give up that Pretenſion: 
And the long time that hath paſſed 
fince, hath — that Argu- 
ment againſt them, becauſe in the long 
Navigations that we have made, and 
many Countries we have found out, 
ve have met with no Kingdom, or 
Iſland, or any one private Corner, 
that could give us any rational Proof, 
that their Anceſtors had been in that 
Place before the time that Mo/es told 


Manetho indeed named Eqypt for 
ſuch a Place, but that was the very 
Nation where Mo/es was born and 
brought up, and in the Learning of 
which he was well skilled, and he would 
have known that old Hiſtory, if there 
had been any ſuch, and not have 

1 ſup- 
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ſuppoſed the Creation ſo late, ina 
Place that had Hiſtory fo much older, 
and the very Men * Manetho named, 
as having governed” thouſand 
Years in it, were Men ons had, lived 
after the Flood, and his - Dunaſtios 
muſt be only ſome annual Ma giſtrates, 
or concurrent Governments, — heb 
ving lived long after Maſess time, 
his pretence, and nee have ben 

fully an{w er ed. * 
fd as they can Sen ae-hddt 
of any Nena or People, before the 
time — Bible tells us of, they do not 
pretend to any Beginning that is later: 
And if they named any later, and 
told us the Place and Time, we ſhould 
— our real Hiſtory before it, and 
ey could not ſhew us ſo. no as 2 
— that had grown up in that 
Place, in that later time they named. 
What. other Fancies they may have 
in their Minds, they dare not name. 
They dare not oy the firſt - Men 
dropt 


— 
dropt out of the Clouds, for they 
would have been daſſit to Pieces in 
the Fall. What they fay about At- 
toms, is as ridiculous as if they ſhould 
hy, they were raiſed up in a Hot- 
bed. They are the _—_ Se& that 
ever appeared in our Race, and yet 
there' are' too many of — 
in your Church, and ours, and they 
too often daſh us, both Proteſtants 
and Papiſts, againſt one another. It 
vould be happy for us, therefore, if 
honeſt Men of both Churches would 
a little ſlacken their Reſentments a- 
ainſt one another, and join toge- 
— againſt thoſe Athenlical ! Pri F 
ciples, and that Wiekedneſs that pro- 
ceeds from them: And, as at this 
time, we have done ſomething that 
Way, by ſhewing, that not only the 
ſouthern known Nations, bur eveti the 
northern, and even Britain and Ireland 
have their Hiſtories, which agree well 


with , and confirm that noble Account 
1 that 
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that Moſes hath given us. Let us 

roceed to our later Periods, that 
followed from the time of our te- 
ceiving Chriſtianity, till the coming 
of Henry the 2d into Ireland: And 
that time I ſhall conſider with Plea- 
ſure, becauſe J am ſure you will al- 
low we were all of a Religion then, 
and the very Name of Proteſtant was 

not known in Ireland, or in England 

etc: ot hes = 6 N15 0 
Protefiant. I readily acknowledge 
that to be true. The Name of Pro- 
teſtant was not known in thoſe firſt 

* of Chriſtianity, nor the Name 
Papiſts either, in the ſame Senſe 
that we uſe it now; and therefore 
think it will be as well if we two hold 
— —_— _ — _ two Friends 
that ar e Caſe of our Antiqui 
ty, argue this alſo, that we 3 
to inquire into. 5 
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Iriſhman 10 the En wh/hman, If you 
and I are to ſtate the Caſe in diff 
between the two Nations, you ſhall 
begin the Inquiry, and be the chief 
Speaker, and if you will be as favou- 

table in judging of the Liberty of lre- 
land, as you have been in judging of its 
Antiquity, I think ve ought to liſten to 
and conſider what you ſay; and for my 
Part, I will be ready to hear Reaſon. 

Em gliſpman. I will undertake this 
Part with great Pleaſure, and as it will 
bring before us that period of the [- 
riſh Hiſtory: which is moſt for its Ho- 
nour, and will lay the Cauſe of the Iriſb 
Misfortunes at the right Door, I hope I 
ſhall be able to convince'you of it. 
The time that we have before us 
now, for our Conſideration, is that 
which paſſed from the Entrance of 
Chriſtianity into the Nation, _ the 


Pope brought in the Eugiiſh, under 
RS it eleven hun- 


dred' Years after its coming 
9 3 Now, 
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Now, for judging the time of i its 
br Entrance, Tertullian, Origin and 
St. Hierom, take great Notice, how 
early the Predictions of the — 
were fulfilled, and the Command of 
hv reed 81 2 50 45 2 

es preaching the Goſpel to 

— pane as we hear, St. Paul, in 
his ſecond Epiſtle to Timothy, 4th ch. 
and iyth verſe, declare, that Cod had 
flabd by him, that bis preaching nught 
be fully known, and that allthe. entales 
had theard it; and Archbiſho 3 * 
and Dr. Hrillimg fleet, and Dr. 

many other, both Proteſtants * 17 
— 2 declare, that if St. Pate Nb third 
Journey, which, was into the weſtern 
Parts, had been written, they, doubt 
net but we ſhould have heard of the 
Places whert he and. many others. had 
been: But a Chriſtianity is 4 ſhort 
and plain Rule of Faith 10 Practice, 
and! as four Geſpele, and the As of 
the. 1 and one and . 
4 Hs piftle 
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piſtles that are left, and ſome others 
that have been loſt, were at that time 
vritten, when St. Paul returned to 
Rome, and was crucified, it may be, 
they choſe to hold their Hand from 
more Writing, becauſe thoſe that they 
had before, were ſufficient for good 
Men, and many Contreveſies had even 
then ariſen from ſome of St. Paul's 
Expreſſions, which ignorant and un- 
learned Men found hard to be un- 
derſtood; and without more Writing, 
the Foundations that they laid being like 
generous Seed ſown in good Ground, it 
increaſed ſo faſt, that about the fourth 
and fifth Centuries, both Chriſtianity 
and Learning were r mightily; 
and the Misfortunes that fell upon the 
Higliſb, one after another about that 
time, added much to the Increaſe of 
it; for when the Eugliſb were driven 
from their Seats, firſt by the Romans, 
then by the Pi#s and Scots, then by 
Saxons, and laſt of all by the Danes, 
Dae l and 
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and were, forced every time to fly far- 
ther weſtward; and findin Holes 
lity and Quiet here in . 

carryed the old Britiſb Learning and 
Chriſtianity with them; and when 
theirs was added to the old Stock, which 
their Bards and Druids had in their old 
schools before, it raiſed their Credit 
into the Character of In/ula Sant tamum 
et Doctorum, an Iſland of Wim 57 

Scholars. 1 n 
The time when, St, . flo 
ed in Ireland, was in this — {op 
Altho Bede was not of this Coun- 
try, but a Saxon, | yet he made his 
Light ſhine into «Ker and. left us moſt 
of the . Hiſtory that we have, either 

about this, or England and Scoodandini- 
Colgan bath given us three large and 
learned Volumes in Folio of their an- 
tient Saints, and named the Days of 
their Feſtivals, aud Places of their 
Convents and Altars: And altho' fol- 
bes e have obſcured and 
a ſpoiled 
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ſpoiled their honeſt Characters with 
more Miracles and Wonders than we 
proteſtants can allow of, yet there 
muſt be Mixtures of good Works hoo 
them; and Archbillop ßer, Dr. 
Inet, and Dr. Floyd the eures Biſhop | 
of $ r. Aſaph have kept a great Num- 
ber of their Names in Honour; and 
Colgan thought he ſhould be blamed 
for omitting the Lives of more Jriſb 
Saints than he had recorded; ſee Arch- 
biſhop Miabollus Hs Norical Library, 
page 85. 
The Names of ſome are Columba, 
aan, Fman; Chad, and Collumtill, 
Peter Lombard Maſter of the Sen, 
tences, and Johannes Duns Scotus, uſu- 
ally honoured with the Title of Doc- 
tor Subtitles. © 

Dr, Mathew R. WO in his Preface 
to the Hyftory of the Family of the Stu- 
arts, reckons two Univerſities, Paris, 
and Pavia, that had their Foundations 
laid by them ; and he names alſo many 

Convents 
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Convents of learned Men in England, 


— cotland, France, Italy, Hangers, Ger 
and 1 ſup 2 he might have 
ales, Spain ; for there is an ii 
ege * but when created] know 
| _=_ I ſuppoſe later than, wok of 
che — WELL ** 
And yet when che Dop ave py 
land. to King Henry * — 41d, about 
one thouſand, one hundred and ſeventy 
two, he pretended that it was becauſe 
they wanted Reformation of Man- 
ner 3 N 
The Words of the Grant . Pope 
Alexander are, * That he confirmed the 
Grant of bis Preaeceſſor Adrian, . pr. 
vided by his Means the barbarous Church 
of Ireland ſbould be reformed, and rect: 
vered from their filthy Liſe and alu. 
minable Converſation, that as in Name, 
fo in Life and Nn "On e * 
Chriſtians. TR”. 


V See Sir Richard Cox's 4 Hilton), and wa p. . 
hey 
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They are the Pope's own Words; 
and therefore we may, take leave to 
ak him, what was that filchy Life that 
he meant? Were they not Chriſtians? 
Was it not tine that che Nation had a 
great Number of Saints and learned 
Men, as the g eneral Stream of Hiſto; 
nans and Tagen hath ö us to 
believe in a conſiderable e 

es, but they vere ind iim tromthe 
Pope: Thoſe rugged Kings: would "0 
pay him Perer-Pence, nor releaſe their 
Clergy fromthe Power of his Laws and 
— They kept not their Eaſter at.the 
ſame time, nor in the ſame way that the 
Pope did; and by that they were 
known to follow ch Ri 9 af the 
Greek Church; which — it ſelf free 
from his Uſurpation. wy 
And beſides they 3 olit 
and had little of —— gay Hallau or 
Hench Air, that the Nornians had in- 
troduced into England; nor did they 
like to be treated in that haughty . 

that 
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that Auſtin the Monk treated the Bri 
2 Biſhops with. 

Theſe and their Glibs and plan 
Garments, were the filthy and abomi- 
nable Crimes which made their Learn- 
ing and Virtne ſeem nothing in his 
Eyes, and for the curing of which 
he brought Henry the IId. out "of 
England: * And when his Precurſors 
had come before him, and put thoſe 
to the Sword that reſt ſted, and the 
King himſelf came after and they al 
ſuhmitted; the Popes Legate, the then 
Biſhop of Liſmore, called a Synod at 
Caſhel, and made juſt ſuch Canons 
as the Pope had bargained for- 

All Eccleſiaſticks, being the Pope's 
Subjects, as he pretended, ſnhould be 
free, and exempted from 'the ſecular 
Powers: That freed them both from 
a. g Henry and the other four Kings 
alfo a 


We See Gyraldus Cambrenſica (a 


Then 
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Then all Tythes and other Dues, 
and under that their Peter-Pence, 
ſnould be paid to the Pope as he had 
claimed in his Patent. . 
Some other Canons were made for 
Form, and by the King's Power and 
Preſence had the Authority of a ſecular 
civil Power confirming them; and as 
ſoon as the Pope's Work was over, 
before the King could hold a Par- 
lament, or make a Law, or get a 
Tax, or build a Caſtle, or add one 
good Subject to thoſe that the Ad- 
venturers had brought with them, 
the King was ſummoned back in haſte 
to appear in France before two Legates 
of the Pope's, to be judged as the 
principal Author of Thomas a Becket's 
Death. 8 
This was a hard Sentence for one 
paſſionate Word that he had happened 
to ſpeak, after ſuch great Provocation 
as he had received from that haughty 


Prelate; but if he had refuſed, the 
Pope 


> 
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Pope had another Legate with the 
| King's own Son Heury, at the Head 
of an unnatural Army againſt his own 
Father; and therefore he was forced 
to bear both his barefoot Journey, 
and the ſhameful Laſhes they wets 
not aſhamed. to give him, and the 
numerous Standers that they laid up- 
on his Character; for they loaded 
him with as many Reproaches as they. 
did the Nation, that he might be 
thought to have deſerved the Uſage 
VV 
But not to dwell longer upon that 
Scene, which one cannot think on 
without Indignation, there was one 
Piece of Amendment that the Na- 
tion did want greatly, and Gyralau 
Cambrenſis a very learned Man and 
of an honourable Family, pointed it 
out to the King his Maſter what it 
was. No Man of that Age undet- 
ſtood the State of Ireland at that time 
ſo well as he. He had written the 
c 1 Topo- 
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Topography and Chronicle of Treland; 
and as he had been Secretary of State 
to the Farher, he dedicated his Hi- 
ſtory to the Son when he was King; 
and in his Epiſtle Dedicatory to him, 
he pointed out his Advice in as plain 
Words as he durſt expreſs it in, and 
that was, that he ſhould perfect the 
Conqueſt that he had begun, and make 
the Gur Kingdoms into one. He had 
ken that while England was in ſeven 
Kingdoms it never had reſt, therefore 
aid he, a Kingdom that is an Iſland 
ſhould' have no Marches, on any Side 
but the Sea it ſelf; and for want of 
is being ſo here, this Iſland. had been 
often times defolated, and almoſt ut- 
terly deſtroyed, and therefore thoſe 
Diſtinctions ſhould be taken away. 

And the Reaſon of this was ſo plain 
and ſtrong, that his Counſel was kept 
ſtanding in that Preface as a kind of a 
Propheſy, and every one of the Catho- 
lick Kings, even from the Beginning, 

followed 


followed his Advice as faſt as they 
could, and partly by War, and partly 
by Marriages, and partly by Surrenders 
of the old Heirs, 'and taking ney 
Grants; and partly by the Acts of 
Premunire and Proviſors, the Nation 
was ſetled lon 5 ſince by the Catholick 
Kings themſelves. Henry the Vllth, 
one of the wiſeſt Princes that we have 
had, put the laſt Hand to the Work, 
and made the Lay called Poyning's AF, 
which ſets the Rules of the Legilla- 
ture at this Day. Every one lives in 
that Part of the Nation which th 
like beſt, and the Law knows no Dit- 
ference. . Moſt of the Heirs of the old 
Crowns chuſe to live in England ra- 
ther than here, and the Nobility. are 
of the ſame Mind, and Gentry allo, 
rather too many. I ſee no Body ſhey 
much Fondneſs for what they Bad in 
the old times of Popery but the poor 
Ir:þ Commonalty ; and their Zeal is 
not for the Heirs of the Iriſb Mo- 
/ 9 narchs, 
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varchs, but for cheir Saints, and Cidl. 
oy oy e le and holy Wells; and 
ve at full Liberry, and; 
N "0 ron, eg are ſo far from hin- 
dring them, that they are readjer to 
un after chem and ſee their wanne 
and Devotions; - * 
And therefore 1 know not 1 — is 
uneaſy, or what we difpute about. 
You put it upon me to name Terms of 
Peace, but 1 know not what we have 
bn about. They that conform 
to the Law, 2 Benefit of cke 
Law; and o ue ſo unh 
that they St, have Liberty if hw 
behave themſelyes peace E and tha 
i all we can expect in a divided Landy 
- _ and God's f. it = | 
1. will open 5a R 
we mes 7 18. by 


K Proteſtant, 


_ Pioteftant. This ſhort Repreſenta - 
tion hath ſhewn us the Hiſtory of the 
Beginning and Increaſe of Chriſtiani- 
ty in Ireland, and tlie Entrance of 
Popery into it, and the preſeht hap- 
py state of Peace, which the two 
| Nations are in now, and which ] 
hope will continue, and increaſe; but 
it touches very lightly the ill uſe that 
the Pope made of his Power, when 
he had it; for he ſpoiled It, by turn- 
ing It all, Or. almoſt all, into Mo- 
naſteries, above three Hundred of 
them being built, and endowed with 
large Tracts of Land, which robb'd 

the Kings of their Subjects, and made 
the Crown have no Profit out of them. 

Nor have you told the Steps and 

Struggles, by which the Pope's Power 
was caſt out, and the Repreſentation 
will be imperfect, till a little of that 
be added. * 
Engliſhman. The Battles, by which 
the Pope was beaten, and his Yoke I * 
| was 
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was broken in Treland, were foug lit 
in England for, as England | had — 
made the Inſtrument of enſlaving us 
to the Pope, God's Providence made 
it the iuſtfument of our Deliverance 
from his Bondage. The ſame Hand 
that ſmote, healed us again: And as 
the — this Matter rig help includes 
Matter of Law, and as t e learned Sit 
70. Davis, the King's Attorney Gene- 
ral in Ireland in the time of King 
James the Firſt, in his famous Caſe of 
the Premunire, "whickci 18 the laſt of his 
Reports of the Attainder, aud Con- 
viction of - Robert Labor, who had been 
the Pope's Vicar General, ſtates this 
Caſe ſo well, that 1 believe it will ne- 
ver be repreſented better; with ſuch 
ſmall Inſertions as will necommodite it 
to the Caſe here we have before us, 1 
vill give it-in his Words, in the 87th 
page of his Reports. 

„Laith he, The firſt n 

ment of the 3 Rome upon the 
Liberties 
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«c Liberties of the Crown of 
« was made in the time of King Wil. 


England 
am che Conguerot. For before 
t time the Pope's Writ did —— 
5 * England. His Bulk of Excommuni- 
— cation and Prpviſiou came not Hither; 
no Citation, nor Appeals were made 
4 from hence to the Court of Rowe, 
4 Our Archbyſhops did not purchaſe 
their Pall there, neither bad the 
©. Po 5 + bes 
= For (ſaith he 
: beok 'd, that as under 4 hoo 
* oral, Monarchy of Rome, Dun 
5 © one of the ener 4 Provinces that was 
2 won, and one of the firſt that was loſt 
„ again; 80 under this Sprryug Mo- 
i * narchy of the Pepe of Rame, Em- 
: land was one of the laſt Countries of 
, & Glyiftendons that receiv'd his Yoke, 
Ti and was again one of the firſt that did 
| | Ou calt it off, 
amous King Edward 
_ * his Laws with this 3 
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« it is his Princely Charge, ut P 

« lum Domini & fuper ns Senflain 
C Ecclefram regat & gnbernet, &c. So 
e as the Kings of England with their 
« own Clergy did govern the Church, 
e and therein ſought no Aid of the 
« Coutt of Rome. And the Fruth is, 
e that tho the Pope had then long 
Hands, yet he did not extend them 
© ſo far as England; becauſe they were 
e full of Buſineſs nearer Home, in draw- 
ing the Emperor and the French King 
under his Yoke. But upon the Con- 
gqueſt made by the Norman, he took 
9 the firſt Occaſion to uſurp upon the 
© Liberties of the Crown of England; 
for the Conqueror came in with the 
e Pope's Banner, and under it won the 
Battle which got him the Garland: 
And therefore the Pope preſum' d he 
might boldly pluck ſome Flowers 
« from it. Hereupon he ſent two 
Legates into England, which were ad- 
mitted and receiv'd by the Conqueror. 
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But whereas the Pope wou'd have had 
him ſwear Fealty to him, he rejected 
the offer, Saith he in his Letter to 
the Pope, Fidelitatem facere nolus nec 
volb, quia nec ego promiſe, nec Ante 
ceſſores meos Ameceſſoribus tus id feciſſe 
Comperio. And Archbiſhop Lanfranc 
giving the Pope an Account of the Paing 
he had taken to bring the King to it, 
tells him, Kuaſi ſed non . 
franc was a Traytor for perſuading the 
King to do it, but he was an Halian like 
Auſtm, and therefore his Love was to 
Italy, not to Englands. 
V illiam Rufus was of the ſame mind 
with King William, and commanded 
Archbiſhop Anſelm not to fetch his In- 
veſtiture from the Pope; but Auſelm be- 
ing another Italian, and the Pope's Crea- 
ture, went without the King's leave, and 
the King ſeiz'd his Temporalities, and 
became ſo exaſperated at him, that he 
kept him in perpetual Exile during his 


Reign. 


In 


n 
In William Rafus's ſhort Reign there- 
fore, the Pope got nothing that I meet 
vith: But in the Reign of Henry I. his 
Succeſſor, he gain'd the great Point of 
the Patronage and Inveſtiture of Biſhops. 
The King did not part with it eaſily, 
but wrote the Pope Word, Quod, nie 
vwente, & deo auxihante Digniates & 
iſus Regni noftr: non mmuentur : Es ſi ego 
(quod abſit) in tanta me dęjectione pone- 
rem, Magnates mei, imo lotius Anghe 
P lere id nullo modo pateretur. That 
15 long as he had Life, and God bleſſed 
him, he would never ſuffer the Righss 
and Honours of his Country to be dimi- 
niſh'd. - And if I, faid he (which God 
forbid) ſhou'd be ſo mean ſpirited as to 
ſuffer it; neither my Nobility) nor 
People would ſtand by and fee it. Be- 
ſides this, William de Warrenaft, the 
King's Procurator in the Court of Rome, 


* Hiſtor. Joranalenſis M. S. in Archiv. Rob. 
Cotton, Eſqʒ Acer. "I Nr 


4 told 


( x 36) 
told the Pope, . That che King wou. 
< rather loſe his Kingdom, than 1; 
the ee 7" of Biſhopticks, 1275 

ope anſwer d, Know you p 
« Fi, I ſpeak it before eg 
1 the Re ee e 

e not ſuffer him to enjoy it. But for 
all this gallant Reſolution of che Kin 
the — 2 Pope, by good Words — 
Promiſes, that he never perform d, as 
of ſending no more Legates into Kay: 
land, 8c, found means to bring the 
King over to his Mind. And Man, 
Rarss tells us, that in the Synod 
holden at London, in the Year 1197, 
a Decree was malle, Cui annuit Ner 
Heuricus, that from henceforth, mu- 

uam per donationem Baculi Pop ofbora- 
c vel Aunult quiſquam de 2 
iu vel Ablatii per Regem ve 


lle: Laicam mauum . i 
Angle. 
The third Point that the Popes 


1 are, was * to Rome from 
Pro- 


(137) 
Provincial Councils. That he*got in 
King Stephens Time, when the Land 
was ſo full of civil Diſſentions, that 
it was well nigh waſted. . And yet 
the Pope's Scribblers wou'd make us 
believe, that if we have but him at 
our Head, we ſhall fall our no more. 
The fourth Advantage the Pope 
gain' d, Was, the Exemption of to 
Clergy ; Of which Sir John Davis ſpeaks 
in this Manner, Wie are now come 
eto King Henry II. in whoſe time 
* they made a farther Encroachment 
upon the Crown, whereby they en- 
deavour d to make him but Half a 
King, and to take away Half his 
subjects, by exempting all Clerks 
e from Secular Power. And this Point 
alſo the Pope carried, but not over eaſily. 
The Archbiſhop, Thomas Becket, who 
defended the Cauſe had his Brains bea- 
ten out about the Altar. And the mi- 
ſerable King, for Penance went ſeveral 
Miles bare-foot to Canterbury; was there 
_  whipp'd 


- 


| 


KN 
whipp'd by the Monks of that Place, and 
then kiſs'd the Knee of the Pope's Le- 
gate in Token of his Humiliation, And 
yet Papiſts take Popery for its Peace and 
Quietneſs. 130 L900 
I be Popes have now got four great 
Points from the Crown, Sending Legates, 
Patronage of Bifhopricks, Appeals to 
Rome, Exemption of the Clergy ; belides 
the Peter-Pence, Tenths, Firſt-Fruits, 
Profit of Indulgences, Pardons, Dif- 
penſations, Canonizing Saints, Sale of 
Relicks, Government of Monaſteries, 
Priories, - and Nunneries, which I paſs 
over with only this ſhort mention. 
There was nothing elſe left for him 
to deſire, but the Kingdom it ſelf; 
and that he got in the next Reigh 
but one, that of King John. With 
the Help of ſuch French and other 
Forces as he brought from Abroad, 
and ſuch Knaves and Bigots as he 
found at Home; the King was re- 
duc'd to that Miſery, that (to return 

| again 
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again to the Words of the learned At- 
torney-General fore- quoted) With 
e his own Hands he gave the Crown to 
e the Pope's Legate, and by an Inſtru- 
« ment, or Charter, ſeal'd with a Bull, 
« or Seal of Gold; he granted to God, 
e and the Church of Nome, the Apo- 
« ſtles Peter and Paul, and to Pope 
« Innocent III. and his Succeſſors, the 
# whole Kingdom of England, and 
the whole Kingdom of Vreland, and 
* took back an Eſtate thereof by. an 
* Inſtrument ſeal'd with Lead; yield- 
e ing Yearly to the Church of. ons - 
* over and above the Peter-Pence, a 
* thouſand Marks Sterling, via. ſeven 
e hundredMarks for England, and three 
* hundted Marks for Ireland, with a 
** flattering, ſaving of all his Liberties 
and Royalties. The Pope had no 
ſooner gotten this Conveyance, tho 
eit were void in Law, but he excom- 
* municated the Barons, and repealed 
* the great Charter, affirming that it 

33˙ͤ˙ IE contain d 
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© contain'd Liberties too great for his 
* Subjects, calls the King his Vaſſal, 
“ and theſe Kingdoms St. Peter's Pa- 
* trimony; grants a general Bull of 
te Proviſion 2 beſtowing of all Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Benefices, and takes up- 
* on him to be abſolute and imme. 
* diate Lord of all, Sc. 1: 


* 


4 


8 


And altho' when things are at the 
' worſt, they uſually ſoon mend; yet ont 
Amendment did not come quickly. Al 
the Remainder of King John's very long 
Reign, and during the Reign of Henry 
III. his Son; the Pope fcorning to be 
content with his thouſand Marks, 
« endeavoured to convert all the Pro- 
« fits of both Lands to his own Uſe, 
<< as if he had been ſeiz d of all in De- 
© meſm: For whoſoever will read 


«© Matth. Paris his in the time 
« of King Henry III. will fay theſe 
© things ſpoken before, were but the 


he Exac- 


« Beginnings of Evils: For t 
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© tions and Oppreſſions of the Court 
« of Rome were ſo continual and in- 
te tolerable, as that poor Monk who 
© livd in thoſe times, tho? otherwiſe 
* he ador'd the Pope, doth call Eng- 
« land, Nalaums Aſs, Laden, Beaten, 
© and enforc'd to ſpeak ; doth call che 
Court of Rome; ¶ harilulis and Bara- 
* thrum Avaritiz ; the Popes Collec- 
tom, 'Harpics; and the Pope him- 
* ſelf, a Stepfatber;; and the Church 
of Rome, a Srepmother, &c. He ſaich, 
* his Exactions were worſe than 1r:/b 
" Gatengs, being ſometimes the Tenth, 
* ſometimes the Fifteenth, and ſome- 
* times the Third, and ſometimes 
the Moiety of all Goods, both of 
* the Clergy and Laity, under colour 
of maintaining the Pope's Holy War 
againſt the Emperor and Greet 
* Church, who werethen ſaid to be in 
Rebellion againſt their Laay avd 
Miſtreſs the Church of Rome. Then 
began Lombard-freet to take its Name 


from 


TMLF: 
from the Lombard or Italian” Bankers 
who return'd our Money into Italy. But 
which way any part of it came back 
again, no Hiſtory teaches. 
We ate now got to the Tear 1271, 
and have ſeen the Steps by which the 
Popes grew to their Exorbitant Power 
and Greatneſs: We muſt now happily 
turn our Faces back again, and view the 
Steps by which our Forefathers got theit 
Bondage off and recover'd their Free- 
Göre ie en 15 
Ife let the two Popiſh Authors that! 
have to deal with, judge for us, we muſt 
ſtay tw /o Centuries and a half longer, till 
Henry VIII. and Luther. For as a 


think they have ſome Scandal that wi 


ſtick there, they are loth to look far- 
ther backward, than thoſe two. Lu- 
ther's Primo Solus eram, they repeat 
often over. But we muſt defire them 
to go 245 Years farther, till they come 
to the valiant and wiſe Prince Edward 
I.; for he was our firſt ſucceſsful and 
| victo- 


— 
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riftorious Leader againſt the Popes En- 
chroachments : And if all Reformers 
be Hereticks, as my two Authors de- 
light to call them, our ever honourable 
ard I. muſt ftand in the firſt Rank, 
25 their renow'd Captain. 

Andthar this Part may have PO fame 
Weight with you with the reſt, I will 
give it you in the Words of the ſanie ju- 
dicious and learned Author, in the ſame 
Report of the Præmunire. 

Thus we ſee the Effect of the Popes 
* pretended Juriſaiction within the Do- 
« minions of the King of England; we 
« ſee to what Calamity and Servitude! — 
then reduced both the Prince and 
0 Feople. Was it not therefore high 

time to meet and oppoſe thoſe Incon- 

veniences? Aſſuredly, if King Ea. 
0 — I. who was the Son and Heir of 
© Henry III. had inherited the Weak- 

e neſs of his Father, and had not re- 
* ſiſted this Ufurpation and Inſolence 
of the Court of * the Pope had 


been 


been p * da FE” clelſlands, 
« heen Pr or 
cc and there had been no Dane 
e landatthis Day. 
© But K Edward I. may well be 
&« ſtiled J = Anglicæ 1 the 
&« Moſes that 3 his People from 
te Slavery and Oppreſſion: And as he 
C vas a brave and victorious Prince; ſo 
© was he the belt Pater Patrie that 
ce ever reign'd in Euglaud fince 4 
« Norman Conqueſt, cl the Coronas 
* tion of our Gracious Sovereign. At 
ce thetime of the Death of his Father 
he vas abſent in the War of the Holy 
Land, being a principal Comman- 
« der of the Chriſtian Army there, 
“ ſo as he returned not before the ſe- 
« cond Vear of his Reign. But he was 
no ſooner return'd and crown'd, but 
c che firſt Work he did, was toſhake off 
che Yoke of the Biſhop of Rome. Fot 
** the Pope having then ſummom d 4 
general "At before he would li- 
& cencc his Biſhops to repair unto it, he 


took 


PF. 
took of them a folemtt Oath, that 
e they ſhould not recerve” the Pope's 
* Bleſſing. Again, the Pope forbids 
* the King to wat againſt Scotland; 
the King regards not his Prohibition. 
He demands rhe firſt Fruits of Eccle- 
ſaaſtical Livings; the King forbids 
the Payment thereof unto him. The 
pope fendeth forth a general Bull, 
* prohibiting the Clergy to pay Sub- 
g fdies or Tributes to temporal Prin- 
"ces: A Tenth was granted to the 
King in Parliament: The Clergy 
" refufed to pay it: The King ſeizes 
their Temporalities for their Con- 
" tempt, and got Payment notwith- 
ſtanding the Pope's Bult. After this 
© he made the Statute of Mortmam, 
hereby he broke the Pope's chief 
Net, which within an Age or two 
more would have drawn to the 
Church all temporal Poffefhons of 
the Kingdom, &c. Again, one of 
Athe King's Subjects brought a K 

L of 
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of Excommunication againſt another, 
the King commandeth he ſhould be 
ce executed as a Traytor, according to 
ce the antient Law. But becauſe that 
Law had not of long time been pn 
< in Execution, the Chancellor and 
« Treaſurer kneeled before the King 


* 


c 
( 


a. 


ce and obtain'd Grace for him, ſo as he 
« was only baniſh'd out of the Realm 
And as he judged it Treaſon to bring 
in Bulls of Excommunication, ſo he 
held it a high Contempt againſt the 
„Crown, to bring in Bulls of Prov 
ce ſions, or Briefs of Citation, and ac 
« cordingly the Law was fo declaredir 
Parliament, 25 Edu. I. which wa 
te the firſt Statute made againſt Pry 
« ſors, the Execution of which Lay 
“e during the Life of King Edward! 
<< did well nigh aboliſh the uſurped] 
e riſdiction of the Court of Rome, and 
did revive and reſtore again the an 


c tient and abſolute r of the 


a Xx 
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His Succeſſor, King Edward II. 
© being but a weak Prince, the Pope 
« attempted to uſurp upon him again; 
« but the Peers and Tale withſtood 
his Uſurpation. And when that 
„ unhappy King was to be depoſed; 
among many Articles framed againſt 
him. by his Enemies, this was one 
Hof the moſt heinous, that he had 
given Allowance to the Pope's Bulls, 


| Our Heroick King Edward Ill. car- 
ied on the ſame Cauſe againſt the 
Pope ; and added new Laws againſt 


Proviſors and Appeals; and enacted 


the famous Statute of Præmunire. And 
be Biſhops and Clergy join'd in that 
Law, as well as the Temporal Barons. 
And tho the Pope of that time call'd 
t an Execrable Statute; he could not 
die +; 5 ads 
I might here; before I deſcend 

how what noble Oppoſitions 
ere made to the Pope's Power, in 


; Fes. as other 
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other Nations, both about the Ame 
time, and before it. 

The Greek Churches were ſo wiſe 
as to keep themſelves from under hi 
Yoke; and never let their Wealth 
come into his Coffers, or their * 
ſons into his Priſons. Whe 
excommunicated them, they paid yo | 
in his own Coin, and excommuni 
cated him in Requital. 
As fierce a Party-Quarrel as . 
ever known amongſt Mankind, (s 
of the Guelphs and Ghibellmes) vr 
raisd to its Height, by their Zei 
in defending and oppoſing his En 
croachments. 
The Emperor Henry V. jnapeiſee! 
the Pope. And Charles V. after him 
did the fame, and burnt Rome © be 
his Ears. 

The Quarrels betwixt France an 
the Popes, make a large Part of thei * 
Hiſtory in all Ages. | 


Th 


| 
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The Yenetians, and moſt Nations 
near, live with him by Concordats, 

rather than Swbjeftion. 1 
Two General Councils (Conſtance 
and Piſa) deny'd his Infallibility, de- 
card a general Council above him, 
and exerted their Authority ev'n to 
actual Depoſition. ot gt 
Many a poor Martyr ſuffer'd, or 
rather many Thouſands were murder'd 
and butcher'd, for oppoſing his grofs 
Errors: And amongſt our ſelves, Sir 
John Old- Caſtle, Sir William Sawtree, 
WVickhiff, Badly ; and afterwards more, 
and with fewer Mixtures of Error, as 
Knowledge increas'd. 17 55 
For, a little before the Time of Hen- 
ry VII. and Luther, Learning began 
to prevail, and Printing was diſcover'd, 
and a Spirit of Retormation was found 
in many Nations at the ſame time: 
And the Pope ſhuffling with Henry VIII. 
in the Cafe of his Marriage; that, and 
theſe terrible Encroachments I have 
L 3 reckon'd 


* 
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reckom'd 1 up, made him think it neceſ. 
ſary to thtow off, and extin iſh his 
Power in England.” Tho he Fa writ- 
ten for him in his Youth, and had had 
the Pope's Compliment of Defender of 
the Faith; yet being ver d with his De 
lays, he 4 bear them no longer. 
He look d back to the Beginning, ad 
fearch'd the Caſe to the Bottom: And 
not only he, but his Parliament and 
Convocation, upon mature Deliberation 
declard, as it had been often declard 
before, thar the Pope's. Power in Eng- 
land was an Uſurpation; our Nation 
Free; our Crown! Imperial; with full 
Authority to do Juſtice, without having 
Recourſe to ariy Foreign Power, or Po- 
temtate whatever. 2 
They did nothing to break Chriſtian 
Communion even with the Pope himſelf, 
conſider d as 4 Neighbour-Biſhop: 
Much leſs did they intend to divide 
themſelves from the Catholic Church. 
A made aſolemn e the 
con- 


* 


— ” : \ 
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contrary ; and for that Reaſon, they, 
and the free Princes that join'd with 
them, were calf d Prozeftants, from their 
Proteſling, that — appeal'd only from 
a Council, in which the Members were 
ſworn to maintain the Pope's Power; 
but were ready to lay their Cauſe before 
any Council, that were truly General, 
free, and Impartial. 
Our Nation went ſo far towards a- 
greeing even with the Pope, that a Tem- 
per was found out; and upon his remit- 
ing ſome of his exorbitant Claims, 
Terms of Accommodation were ſettled: 
But as God's Providence was in it for 
our Good, he caus d the Wind to keep 
back the Ship that carry'd the Agree- 
ment, two Days beyond the appointed 
time; and the raſh Pope bad let his 
Thunder fly before the Ship arriv d, and 
wou'd not be perſuaded to recal it. 
If that Pope had indeed believ d, that 
his Excommunication had really put the 
Nation out of a State of Salvation, I 
| L 4 haye 


[hed 


(2) 
have ſo much Charity for him, a8 10 
think, that he wou ws 8 wy 
Sentence: But as. W Very 

that it did us no harm; and the Agree 
ment being ſuch, as cut his Power and 
Profits ſhort; he choſe to let thing 
ſtand as they were, in hope that one 
time or other hs, might make 6 bring 

argain. 

No be not partial againſt your own 
Country, but conſider Girly, what be- 
came our Nation to do in this Caſe. 
Should a noble Nation, and impexial 
Crown, have truckled longer to a Fo- 
reign uſurp d Power, which was fifteen 
| hundred Miles from us, and had no 

Right over us? Tho' his Encroach- 
ments had drain d the Wealth of * 
Nation more than a Congueſi, ſhou 
we ſtill have gone on to bear it? 2 
wiſe Forefathers were reſol vd they 
would not; but as their Forefathers had 
broke off Part, they reſolvd to throw 
off the Remainder of his Bondage. 


Tho 


W 
Tho! the wealthy Pope had his 


Champions, that call'd us Schiſmas 
WW ticks and Hereticis, and rattled over 
Canons and Council, and abus'd Texts 
of Scripture, (as your modern Au- 


thors do now) they were. grown wiſer 
than to be frighted by them. As 
they ſaw many Kings, and Emperors, 
and excellent and large Gharches de- 
ſpiſe his cauſeleſs Curſes, they were 
not afraid to do the ſame; And there 
tore aſſerted their Right, not as a New 
Claim, but as that which originally was, 

and always ought. to have been, the 


2 inne 
Ts HIS Eſſay. thi I | hind WIN 10 
the Reader is but an unfiniſſid 
* Work, wroughtup in haſte, and 
: have ſeveral Materials by me which, 
I hope, will give erte Light and 
Conf mation to many Sigg: s in it, if 
they be wanted; but as I there 
is — in it x a” og that wall 
be Tn. and encourage inge- 
nious Men to have their Eyes upon 
the ſame Subject as Opportunity alls 
in their way, I will take leave to aſ- 
fare them, that they will not —_— 


find any Subject in which they w 
Hr 
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feel in —.— Minds ä * 
tives o ing very noble Debts o 
Duty, bet 2 — Fathers and An- 
ceſtors that have been before us, and 
our Poſterity that are coming after us, 
and our Princes, Noblemen and fellow 
Countrymen that enj oy the Lot of . 
Life along with us. | 
For as Hiſtory is a Metns of In-- 
ſtruction the moſt adequate to Man's 
Reaſon, Tally, as noble a Genius as any 
our Nature Hath brought forth among 
the Heathens, teaches us; Hiſtoria eſt 
Temporum teftts, Lux Veritatis, Vita Me- 
mrie, Magifira vite, - et Nuncia An- 
ſiquitatis. Hiſtory, faith he, Is the 
Witneſs of times paſt, the Licks of 
Truth, the Life of Memory, the' Guide 
of Life, and the Herald of Antiquity. © 
Our Holy Bible, of the Old Teftament, 
is a Hiſtory of a very learned and wiſe 
Nation, written by Moſes, who was not 
only a Prophet of God, but the wiſeſt 
and oldeſt of all H iſtorians.” 


Our 
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Our New. Teſtament. is the Hiſtory: 
of the firſt planting and ſetling our holy 
Chriſtian Religion in the World, and 
founding Chriſt's holy Churh for the 
Preſervation of it. 

All theſe together, do not only fur. 
niſ us with ſound Knowledge of all 
difficult things from the Experience of 
them, as paſſed and were judged by 
wiſe Men, but they give us a beautiful 
own Race, as it hath gr oyn up fr om low 
Beginnings, to that improved State of 
| Knowledge and Safety in which by 

God's Bleſſing we enjoy. it now ; that 

as the Stars in'the .Sky make the Sight 
of the Firmament more pleaſant to u 

every time we lift up our Eyes to ſee it, 
ſo the Hiſtorical Repreſentations of 
what hath paſſed in the World male 
our View of paſt Ages mote pleaſing 
and inſtructive by the Examples and 

Effects both of Wiſdom and Diligence, 

and Piety and Virtue. It will not ony 
N ew 


„ 
ſhew us how Solon built the firſt 
Tar for a Houſe of God's Worſhip, 
and found his Bleſſing both in Wiſdom 
and Riches ; but in' the fecular Hiſtory 
it will ſhew us, how by Diligence the 
firſt King of Name layed the firſt 
Stone of the firſt City; but how Far- 
danapalus the laſt, by Vice and Sloth 
brought himſelf into ſuch Miſery, that 
he was forced to fet Fire to his own 
Houſe, and burn himſelf and his Con- 
cubines in the midſt of it. PX 

Wich reſpe& to that Benefit which 
Tully in that for ed Place men- 
tioned laſt, it was the Herald of Anti- 
quity, and which I am trying to re- 
commend in this little Eſſay: It is fo 
far from being a Piece of Vanity, that 
it is of great Moment in the greateſt 
Affairs of Life, and the moſt ſolemn 

Aſſemblies, and amongſt the viſeſt 

Men. The laſt mentioned Biſhop 
Floyd takes Notice, how ſtrenuouſſy 
King Edward the Wet. and his Parlia- 


ment 
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ment maintained both the _—— 
and Right of Brutus in his Conteſt wit 
Scotland before Bonifice : And again, 
How Henry the IIId. and his Orators 
or Ambaſſadors juſtified his Right and 
Precedence in the Council of Conftance 
becauſe Ireland was an elder Kingdom 
than France, and was then annexed to 
the Kingdom of England. See not 
only the laſt mentioned Biſhop, but 
Sir Richard Cox in his Preface to his 
Hiſtory, and Mr. Molyneux in the 42d 
page of his Caſe of Ireland Szated. 

Our Prince upon the Throne hath 
the Honour of wearing the Imperi 
Crown of fonr antient Kingdoms, 
happily joined in ſuch convenient 
Bonds of Union, that if any Preten- 
der ſhould dare to difturb his Peace, 
they would vie with one another 
which ſhould be foremoſt to defend 
him, and as the Honour of the Na- 
tion - raiſes the Courage of our Sol- 
diers in defending him with their 

5 . Swords, 


* 


Swords, our Hiſtorians ſhould be as 
ready to defend him with their Pens. 
And as four ſuch Kingdoms afford 
a Nobility and Gentry, many of which, 
mutatis mutandis, may without Vanity 
receive that noble Complement: that 


Horace gave his Patron, '' 
Mecenas Atavis edue Negibus. e 


The preſerving thoſe Hiſtories by 
— thoſe 3 muſt be 
U ported, mi be a Pleaſure to | 
ſtances that he hath ſpare time to be- 
ſtow in ſuch pleaſing Studies. 1 

And to teach our Poſterity how 
we began upon Earth, as far as we 
know, and what will be for their 
good, and what will deſtroy them; 
in what can we ſpend our Pains bet- 
ter? IEF 6 "oo | 


And 


4 


And as we hare Motives in about; 
4 to this Study, we have Enebu 
ragers alſo that may incline ut to it 
Our Nobility and Gentry are as fret 
in promoting ſuch Werke, as. our 
Hearts can with to have them. 
They ſubſcribe teadily — 
Charge, both of Nh reg and ney 
* in Greet or r Latin, or way oth 
. 
But great Care malt us taken char 
they be not cheated of their Money 
with fine Pictures, pompous "Traſh, 
and reprinting that which never de- 
ſerved to have been printed at all. ö 
Wie muſt judge, and diftinguith,” an 
ſeparate the 2 from the Fabulous, 
not try how much we can find, bat 
how well proved and ſolid ; and what 
is dubious, let it reſt till more light 
comes to it. 

As we have noble Motives, and fair 
Encouragements, fo we have Caprains, 


and 
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and Leaders before us, whom it will 


be an Honour to follow. 
Beſides thoſe that T named before, 

the learned Biſhop of London, if our 
Advertiſement do not deceive us, hath 
e a new Edition of Camk- 


— 
ritann | 
K be before me ths Antiquities . 
the very learned Dr. Sil. 
10 fer, — then Bubop of Worceſter, 
nd as in that the Reader will ſee a 
great deal of Knowledge of the State of 
the old Towns in England before u- 
bus Ceſar, und x71 was than 1 
ought to have been before, -when J 
ſpoke of Britain, I will quote one Leaf 
_ out of -the ſaid 2 Dr. Hil- 
ug fleet, page 549, Where having in- 
— if 0 inion, that Hanes 
3 „Voyage had not diſcovered far be- 
ond Hercules Pillars, becauſe Cerne 
n Iſle in the Mlantic Ocean, ſup- 
" poſed the ſame that we call Madera) 
© was no farther beyond them on the 
M African 


(e 
cc 
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African Coaſt, than it was from 
Carthage to them, He adds, I vil 
not deny that Himilco came: far- 


ther this Way, at the ſame time, 


being ſent out for Diſcoveries :. But 
all the Acconnt we have of that, is 


- 


what is preſerved in Feſtus Aviemu 


who profeſleth to follow the Pani 
Annals, where he mentions Oefirmm- 


nides, rich in Lead and Tin, full of 


People, who were skilful in Trading, 
near the Iſland of the Hiberni, and 


that of Aion: and that it was four 


Months Voyage from Carthage thi 
ther. Now, faith he, if Flu 
Avienus may be credited, Hani 
firſt diſcovered theſe Iſlands which 
were diſtant from Bruain; and Ak 
bion was the Name in the Punic 
Annals. ” ap 4 WEN 
He proceeds; © It is aſſerted, by 1 
late learned Writer of our own 
(meaning Mr. Hheridan, ) that Brain 
was wholly unknown of old to the 
« Greeks, 


1 5 
Geeks, and that the very Name 
of Britain cannot be found in any 
© Greek Writings before Ce/ar's time. 
An Aﬀertion, faith he, I could not 
read without Wonder, conſidering 
the Greek Authors; mentioned by 
« Strabo, and Phny, who writ con- 
* cerning it; ſueh as, Tims, I/ido- 
„u, Charatenus, Pytheas, Dicear- 
© chus, Eratoſthenes, Poſidonms and 
« Polybms. It is true, continues he, 
their Works, are now loſt; and Sabo 
finds fault with ſeveral things faid 
by them; but what then? Doth 
this prove that Britain was not then 
* known to the Greeks, becauſe their 
Works are not now to be found? 
© Did they ſay nothing true, becauſe 
they faid ſome things that were not? 
And yet even Pytheas of Marſcilles 
is now juſtified in what Halo moſt 
© accuſes him of, viz. his Deſcription 
of Thule. A preſent ingenious and 
© learned Perſon (Olaus Rudbec A- 

M 2 4% lantic, 


„ F;rabo. But from hence it a 


( 164) 
& lJantic, c. 19.) hath undertaken to 
c juſtify Pyrheas therein, that, he ſaith, 
« one might have ſuſpected ſome mo- 
6 dern Geographer had inſerted it in 


. | ad, 
| * | that Britam was known to the els 


ce before Cz/ar's time; and therefore it 
ͤſeems to be a Piece of Artifice in C 
ce ſar, to pretend fo great Ignorance of 
Britain when he came hither, theteby 
to heighten the Glory of his Enter- 
Ke RT rho 7 
F Havitig thus ſnewed, that there yas 
« a ſufficient Trade even in Britain, to 
_ < found ſuch a mixt Collony of Romans 
« and Natives at London, and that it was 
the Metropolis where the Roman Go- 
4 vernour had his Reſidence; I proceed 
te to the third Inquiry, concerning the 
Temple of Diana. So far the learn- 

ed and judicious Biſhop Srillimg fleet. 
This which Feſtus Avienus hath left 
concerning the Aiftrimnides, and the 
Ifland Hiker, and Alion, _ the 
unic 


* 


4 
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Punic Annals, join'd with what the Iviſh 
Hiſtory mentions of African Pyrates 
infeſting the Coaſts, give conſiderable 
Strength to one another, ſo much as 
may make us let it ſtand in a tradi- 
tionary Hiſtory, that can ſometimes 
ſwell a Sea Rover into a Giant, and a few 
Pyrates into an Army; and to make 
us amends, at other times, they will 
be as far below the Truth, and yet in 
both of them they may ſpeak of it, 
according as it appears to them, and 
could not have appeared ſo, without 
being true in Part, and having conft- 
derable degrees of Truth in them. 

Iriſhman 


To England this a con- 
iderable Teſtimony of Antiquity, and 
cannot be leſt upon the Teſtimony of 
a better Witneſs than Dr. Hilling fleet; 
But I doubt we in [reland ſhall not 
find much Help out of Cambder : For 
vir James Ware in the 5th page of 

his Antiquities of Ireland, hath theſe 
Words. © From Nennius the moſt 
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© learned Cambden | rightly © colletts, 
ce that the coming of theſe' People (us 
« Iriſh he means) ought to be drawn 
ce back from their pretended great Ate. 
© tiquity to later Ages, and not without 
& Reaſon; for Affairs of thoſe elder re. 
& mote. times, hike things that at a great 
e Diſtance, are ſcarce diſcernable, are 
* obſcured by their great Antiquity, and 
te mdeed are oſten altogether | undiſcou- 
© rable, as the Learned know. "46 
Engliſhman. Sir James Ware doth 
quote Camden for that Saying, and! 
am afraid that Saying did tempt Kermg 
to leave five hundred Years out of the 
Iriſh Regnal, for he confeſſes that he 
did ſo, as you may ſee in Peter Walſh's 
Proſpect of | Ireland, page 501: But 
he. (ould not have done ſo, but have 
let it ſtand as he found it in the Ca- 
talogue of \{r:/þ Kings, and then it 
would have agreed, as near as gan be 
expected, Ki. other antient Compu- 
tations, whereas now it falls ſnort, and 
* yet 


P 
yet we know not how, or where to 
lengthen it, nor dare we touch it, 
N Computations ſhould be ſa- 
cred. 
But tho? I will not dare to touch 
it, I muſt lay it down as an unfor- 
mnate Error in Cambden, and as it 
is grounded apes, a plain Miſtake, 
and may do farther Harm, if not 
taken Notice of, I deſire the Rea- 
der to conſider it with Care. The 
Miſtake is in taking Time and Place 
to to be alike, whereas they are per- 
fectly different, and do not agree in 
one Quality. 3 

Place or Space is an Obje& of 
the Eye; Time is inviſible, and was 
never ſeen by any Eye at all. 
' Diſtance of Places requires Light 
to ſee them, Time is remembred by 
Memory in the Midnight Darkneſs, 
as well as at Noon-day. 


M4 Time 
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Time paſſes away as ſwift ag the Sun, 


an d yet every Minute as ſoon as alt, 
becomes a Pundtum ſtans that Fil 
the Verity, the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, the 
Merit or Demerit of all Actions that 
were done upon it, as if they were all 
written upon brazen Pillers, and they 


will all ſtand ſtill to Eternity, and as 
long as ever they are kept written and 


r 
And therefore with the Favour of 
| Cambden, for whom I have the ſame 
Honour that all other good Men have, 
1 will: take leave to ſay, that the 
Learned know the dire& contrary to 


that Aﬀertion of his to be true, Truth, 
as I have ſaid before in one of my 


Poſtulatds, is eternal. Litera * 


nanet. The firſt Chapter of Gene is 
as true now as when Moſes wrote it. 
Mr. Cambder's own noble Collections 
of old Hiſtory, are as true as they were 
upon the Day when he put them 
out. An old Hiſtory new written gains 
CIS fo. Oo 7, rr 


a new Youth, and may have concur⸗- 
rent circumſtantial Evidence, and even 
increaſe - Probabilities into Demonſta- 
tions; and as too. many of the Mo- 
derns are too much inclined to lay the 
Fault of their own, Lazineſs upon the 
length of time, and one ingenious 
Man hath written. a Book to prove 
that the Hiſtory of Chriſtianity, altho 
in Compariſon. but a late thing, yet 
hath already laſted as long as Hiſtori- 
cal Truth uſes tocontinue, This little 
Eſſay is to expoſtulate with thoſe that 
are in that way of thinking, and beg 
of them to conſider what they are do- 
ing, and what will be the Conſe- 
quence if ey ſhall go much farther 


in their Miſtaken way. 


well known, I doubt, are already 
ſo far loſt, that it will be impoſſible to 


renew them: The very Notariety of 
the Reality made them fancy they 
would continue known without Man's 
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Many noble Truths that were once 
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Care to preſerve them; and yet now 
they are ſo far gone that it is too late 
to look after them ; many others are 
upon the Brink of Oblivion, and will 
ſoon be out of Sight: For tho” print- 
ed Hiſtories gain an Eftabliſhment 'as 
ſure as if they were written in all 
Places upon brazen Pillars, yet Man's 
Memory and oral Traditions have no 
fach Powers, but vaniſh when the 
Breath of Man goes out, and have 
not ſo much as a Metaphyſical Ex- 
iſtence to preſerve them. Wo 
| Theſe are the Hiſtorical Do&rines 

that we muſt explain, defend, and 
propagate amongſt Mankind. 
St. Lule was fo ſenſible of it, that 
he took great Care in the very Begins 
ning of his Goſpel to regiſter both the 
Time and Place of the Appearance 
of St. John and our Saviour, that it 
might be known that he was not 
writing Fables or a Hiſtory of Ap- 
paritions, but of real and true Men, 


and 
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(171) 
and Matters of Fact, and not Works 
of * nation. 
1 Cb. hap. of St. Lute, 5th Verſe, 
Bb he; There: was in the Days of 
Herod, the King of Judea, a certain Prief 
named Zacharias of the Courſe of Abia, 
and his Wife was of the Daughters of 
Aaron, and her Name was Elizabeth. 
2d Chap. 1ſt Verſe. Aud it came 
% paſs in thoſe Days that there went 
out @ Decree Nn, Cæſar Au | 
that all the World ſhould be taxed, 
and this Taxmg was firſs made when 
Cyrenius was Governor of Syria. 
And in the 3d Chap. 1ſt Verſe, 
faith he; Now in the fifteenth Year 
of the Reign of Tiberius Ceſar, Pon- 
tius Pilate being Governor of Judea, and 
Herod being Tetrarch of Galilee, and 
bis Brother Phillip Tetrarch of Iturea, 
and of the Reign of Trachonitis, and 
Lyſanias Tetrarch of Abilene, Annas 
= Caiphas being the High Prieſts, 
| zhe 
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the Word of God came unto John the 


Hen of Zacharias in the Wilderneſs. 
As the things thar they had to de- 
liver were great and high, he told 
them the time when, and the Place 
where the things were done, that both 
Friends and Enemies might ſearch and 
look, and _ themſelves of the 
Certainty of thoſe things that they de- 
livered to them. And they did both 
ſearch and inquire -at the time when 
the things were well known, and 
finding them true, they lay'd down 
their Lives for Witneſs and Teſti- 
mony to us who have not the oo 
tunity of ſeeing them: And if they 
were truce then, they are true now, 
but we cannot expect they ſhould be 
done over again in every Age that 
came after; That is not the way of 
God's Government of the World in 
other Matters. e 
And if they were to be done over 
again, thoſe that do not believe now 

| upon 
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upon this rational and ſufficient Evi- 
dence, very likely would not believe 
them upon that ſecond Satisfaction, 
if it was given: For all Men did 
not believe then; but thoſe that were 
wiſe and good, and durſt hear the 
Truth tho it condemned their world- 
ly and evil Lives, received it with 
Humility and Faith and Obedience, 
and recommended it from their Expe- 
rience to us that came after them. 
And thoſe that are not able to make 
a Judgment of this Kind of Evidence, 
have other Kinds of Witneſs both 
without and within them, and all ho- 
neſt Men have as much before them 
as will be ſufficient to make them good, 
if they take Care of their own Behvaiour. 


THE END. 


( 174 ) 

The Apoſtles Creed. 
172 in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
Jof Heaven and Earth. 

And in Jeſus Chriſt, his uy Soh our Lord; who 
was conceived 955 the Holy Ghoſt, born of the Vir. 
in Mary, ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, was Cruci- 
fied, dead, and buried: He deſcended into Hell; 
the third Day He roſe again from the Dead, He 
aſcended into Heaven, and ſitteth at the right Hand 
of God the Father Almi nghty from thence He ſhall 
come to judge the Quick and the Dede. 
J Believe in the Holy Ghoſt, — * Catholick 
Church, the Communion of Saints, the For give 


neſs of Sins, the Reſurrection of the Body, an 
the Life everlaſting. men. | 


Artiklee do Chivdee wn 


"Gs im an Dia an Taar Oolechuakdach, Krug 

Neav agus Talvan. . 
Agus 4 Neeſa Kreesd een Vacſan ar Tierna, 4 gave 
on 35 irad Neev, do 75 les an Oi Muire, duling Pais 
oint Filaid do Keaſa, fuair Bas, agus Haviaka, 


Chuai ſbios go Hifrinn, D'eree a ris an tres La o nd 
Aar veev, Chuai ſuas ar Neat : Agus ata na hui at 
Laiv qbes De ar Naar oolechuachdee; as ſhin tiucfaſe 
do . Vrebe ar Veohiv agus ar Yarveev. 

Kredim ſan Spirad neev; a neev Eglus Chatolik, Ku- 
mon na Need; Maihav nam Pekka ; Eſteree na Kolla, 
agus 4 Vea varanach, Amen, 
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He is the God that maketh Men to be of 
one Mind in an Houſe, and brmgeth 
the Priſoners out of | Captroity, but 
letteth the Runnagates continue in 
Scarceneſs, FEY 125 


Ei the God that maleth Men to 
H be of one Mind in an Houſe: 
That is the Part of the Verſe 

that I ſhall make the Subje& of my 
Diſcourſe ; and for the underſtanding 
of it, we muſt know, that there are 
many things, which according to the 
uſual way of ſpeaking, are Works of 
Men; and yet being things that God 
aimed at in his Creation, and con- 
inually promotes by his Power and 
Providence, are juſtly aſcribed to God, 
ei i 


COS] ..-* 
as being more his, than theirs that 
are the Actors of them. ' 
| The Works that I mean are ſuch as 
theſe; doing judgment; diſcharging 
the high Truſt of Government accor- 
ding to that Equity and Reaſon that 
God requires; puniſhing the Evil, 
and encouraging the Good; teach- 
ing the Ignorant cither in Youth or 
old Age; breaking the Bonds of Op- 
preſſors, and letting the injured Cap- 
tives or Priſoners go free; preſerving 
Life, and helping rhe Fatherleſs and 
Widows. And as all theſe, for their 
| ſeveral Reaſons, and in their different 

Degrees, have the Honour of being 
— and owned by God as 

is Works; Peace-making, promo- 
ting Concord and Union, and heal- 
ing and preventing Strife, have 26 
much that is Divine in them, and are 
as often aſcribed to, and owned by 
God, as any of them. They are 
what God beholds with Pleaſure, 
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he looks down from Heaven upon the | 
Works of Men. They help to carry 


on the Ends he aimed at in his Crea- 
bon, and preſerve | his Creatures in 
their ife, Beauty, Order and Hap- 


rineſs ; and therefore he both loves 
and promotes them to that Degree, 
that they are juſtly called his o w u. 
But this Commendation of Union 
b univerſal, and there is no Rule 
vithout excepted Caſes. Things of. 
contraty Natures are to be excepted. 
om it; for Unions betwixt them 
tend to Deſtruction, and the nearer 
they come, tlie more their Antipa- 
thies offend one another. Unions of 
bad Men are but Confeteracies for 
- Miſchief: The united Force and Friend- 
bp of diſcontented Subjects, are but 
e Treaſons and Rebellions. Even a- 
J nongſt Nations there are Unions that 
c 
D 
0 


would do hurt: Some Nations are too 
big already, unweildy to themſelves, 
and dangerous to their Neighbours. 

N 2 Some 
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Some lie at ſuch” Diſtance, that any 
ſtraiter Union than that Virtuous and 
Chriſtian Union-that ſhould be amon 
all Men is impra&icable. A National 
Union of ſuch diſtant Places would be 
to their Hurt. Again, others are edu- 
cated in ſuch different Principles, uſed 
to ſuch contrary Faſhions, and born 
with Tempers that are naturally ſo dif 
ferenf ni} irreconcilable to one 'ano- 
ther, that a forced Union would make 
them uneaſy while together, and al 
ways in danger of a bloody Parting, If 
therefore we would convince Men that 
they have Reaſon to give thanks for 
this Union, which is the Occaſion of 
our Thankſgiving; we muſt deſcend 
from the general Encomiums of Union 
at large, and conſider this before us 
in particular, which is naturally con- 
venient, hath been long wiſhed for, 
and often attempted, and which can- 
not fail of being much for the oy 
f 


of both People, if we our ſelves. do 
not hinder it by perverſe Actions. 

For to bring this Diſcourſe home to 
the Caſe before us; we may lay it down 


for a Rule, that where. either Seas iur: 


viren any. convenient Compals of 
Ground, or where Rivers, Deſarts, or 
Mountains encloſe any fruitful Tract 
of habitable Land, that is convenient 
tor ſuch a Body of Men as makes up 
a Kingdom; it is the natural Inter 
and Wichern of thoſe· People to cut off 
Occaſions of Diſpute, and encreaſe 
their Strength and Riches by voluntar- 
ly uniting themſelves with one ano- 
— The known Benefits and Ad- 
vantages of joining Heads and Hands 
together, and the natural Bounds with- 
in which Providence hath encloſed 
them, do ſo ſtrongly-invite, and even 
neceſſitate them to be One, that if 
they will follow Nature, they muſt 
join themſelves under one Head, Law, 
Government and Intereſt, Such Iſlands. 
WY and 
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and bounded Places are the Pre 
en that Providence hath made . the 
Seat of Kingdoms. For in all thin 

God hath made his external Works 
ſuit with the internal Virtnes and Ne- 
ceſſities of his Creatures. When he 
ſet his out-ſtretched Compaſs upon Sea 
and Land, aud by his Alraighty Word 
ed our Earth, that it might be 
A fit Habitation for our Race, for which 
he made it: As he diſ perſed the River 
and Springs into all Places, he faſhi: 
oned che ace and Fig gute GE the whole 
Earth, that it ſhould not only ſupport 
and abiriſh bur divide, defend and 
guard? theſe Nations from the roo dan- 


A ; Maſts, RY all Neri” kad a 
levy and divine View of the Wiſdom 
and Defigns of the Creator in the Ope- 
ration of his Hand, I doubt not bur he 
had this Thought in his Mind, When 
* wrote the 3] 24 | of Dew. the 8 ch ver. 
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\ Moſs High drowded. to the 
Nations their Inheritance, when he ſepa- 
rated the Sons of Adam, He ſet ibe 
Bounds of | the People according to the 
Number of the Children of Iſrael. I 
know many of the Fathers, inſtead of 
the Children of Iſtael, read according 
to the Number of the Angels ; and be- 
lieved, from this Text; That God fix d 
the Bounds and Borders of the Nations, 
ſo as the chief Angeli might have their 
particular Charges over the ſeveral 
Countries. But that Interpretation was 
grounded upon a miſtaken Tranſlation. 
The true meaning ſeems to be no more 
than this; When God prepared the 
Earth for the Nations, and divided 
them by confounding their Language 
at Babel, and afterwards diſpoſed them 
by his Providence into their appointed 
Places; He even then determin'd to 
reſerve the Land of Canaan for the 
Children of 77ael. But though that 
is, in Probability, the chiet Meaning, 
OE, yet 


[84 
yet theſe Expreſſions of He Dividing 
10 the Wations their Inheritance, and 
His ſetting Bounds to the People, teach 
us, That God did not only interpoſe 
his Providence for an Habitation for 
Tfrael, but for others alſo; and that 
the very Form and Figure of the Earth, 
made T fit for bounding and defend- 

ing of them from one another, was 
the Work of his divine Wiſdom by 
which he prepared the Earth for their 
ſeveral Habitat ions. 
No from this we receive a great 
Confirmation of that Rule that 1 laid 
down, That where Seas inviron and 
ſmut up any convenient Compaſs of 
Land into an Iſland, Providence hath 
by that natural Barrier prepared thoſe 
People for one Body; and if they will 
follow God and Nature, they muſt 
diſpoſe themſelves into one Govern- 
nient and Intereſt, under the ſame Prince 
and LavS. wag 4 
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For how many Miſchiefs do they 
avoid? And how many Advantages 
do they gain by it? For thoſe are 
the two Heads that muſt make good 
what I have to prove, and therefore 
| will conſider them particularly. 

I. For the Miſchiefs that they a- 
void; they are more than I can pre- 
tend to reckon up; but a long and 
bloody f Experience will 1 eadily ſug- 
geſt. to us the general Heads of 
chen {3 wits = ore vi eee 

1. While two Governments con- 
tinue ſepatate in the ſame Iſle, there 
will be frequent Occaſions of Wars 
with, and Invaſions of one another. 
When ever either of them ſhould 
have a Prince or Miniſtry that. bent 
their Minds upon enlarging their Do- 
minions, the Nearneſs and Conveni- 
ence of that other part of their Iſland, 
would make them look upon it as Aal 
looked upon Naborth's Vineyard, and 
they wauld never want Pretences to 
ay fall 
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fall upon them; either they would 
—— old Claim of _— ” 
ſome Injury not enough reven 
ſome new Quarrel 'contriv'd 
the -Borderers, _— they would never 
be without. Colours for t the Beginning 
of Wer... 
And therekige; e Providenceby 
2 fortunate Match ſo ha ppily diſpoſed 
theſe two Kingdoms 25 one Head, 
as it hath now ſtood for ſome Reign, 
we had hardly ſuch a thing as an Agt 
without War with Scorlaud. Sieges 
and Battles lie thick ſcattered through 
every part of our Chronicles; not only 
Flodden-field, Bunbritton, Dundre, Bas 
wockborough and Dunbar, but almoſt & 
very Plain and Mountain in the nor- 
thern Parts, are unhappily famous for 
the Blood chat hath been ſhed upon 
them. The Borders from Tori to 
the ſonthern Parts of Scotland were 
like a Prize berwixt them to be 
| fought for, and ſometimes were un- - 
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der one Grown, . ſometimes under the 
other. Though "Scotland was the leſſer 
i 8 
ave their amous in 

have their Honoa from the Wars 
that with the he of their Confede. 
rates, they' were ae to wage with us. 
WM. Richard. Bater, in fra. Life of | 

ng Edward I. having given account 

7 the Occaſion of the War in his time, 
adds this Remark for the Readers Nor 
tice. Hereupon . breaks out | the. mortal 
Diſſention . en the two. Nations, 
which, conſumed — 5 Chriſtian Blogd, 
and continued longer than ever 9 Quarrel 
we read of did, 13 t, People in 
the War, For he that. began it could 
not end it, but is laſted. almoſt | three 
Hundred, 7 ears, ; His Obſervation 
is jult and needful, and there is but 
one Word i improper in it, and that is, 
that he ſpeaks of it as breaking out 


then, and laſting three hundred Lears ; 
whereas, with ſhox 


t Spaces betwixt, it 
Was 
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uus only a Continuation of thoſe Feyds 
that had been more than three' hut 
dred 'Years: before that, even from the 
fieſt War between the PIA. and &. 8 
wherein our Brains, too forward wo 

interpoſe in their Quarcel, brou ght 
both upon themſelves; The Frequeh- 
cy and Miſcliiefs of thoſe continual In- 

roads and Invaſions that followed that 
firſt Quarrel, may be learnt from the 

famous Dich and Wall that were ſo 
often made between the two Nations, 
firſt of Earth, then of Brick, by Ai 
an and Severus.in the time of the N 
man. But it is not a Wall that k 
enough tg part two Nations in an 
Iſland: The Wall was thrown down 
alinoſt as ſoon as made; and notwith- 
ſtanding that weak Barrier, our Fore- 
fathers, though it was dear! ro'theit 
Colt, were forced to call in the Saxons 
for Auriliaries in their Wars. And 
the Battles that were fought with Scot- 
land, were not only Rencounters witl 


| a 
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a few that came to rob arid ſteal. 
Bruce, one of their Princes, in the 
13th Century had the Fortune to de- 
feat an Enghſh Army upon Engliſb 
Ground, that in our own Chronicles 
ſtands reputed to have been 100, 000, 
and the Slaughter they made was of 
almoſt half of them. And though our 
brave Edward III. in a few Years after, 
did more than wipe away the Reproach 
by a mighty Victory and Slaughter at 
Hallideun- Hill, and made their Prince 
do Homage for his Crown, yet how 
dear was that neceſſary Honour bought ? 
And how ſhort a while did the Reſt that 
followed remain with us? The natu- 
ral Courage 'of both Nations, the 
Height of their Paſſions and Reſent- 
ments that had not time to cool be- 
twixt War and War: The frequent 
Quarrels betwixt the Borderers, made 
them draw their Swords upon frivilous 
Occaſions, I think one of them was 
My: waged 


_— 
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wage d for no | greater Stake | that I | 


N ow if we had not one Word more 
to add beſides this, which is a very li- 
teral and dear Truth, doth not this 
give all fober Men Reaſon to rejoice 
at this happy Diſpoſition towards an 
End of theſe ſad Sort of Labonrs? 
Are they Friends of their Country, 
that would keep open that Door at 
which ſo mach Miſchief hath already 
entered? Is not France an Enemy big 
enough, and likely to give us Occa- 
ſtons enough for War, but we muſt 
keep another Corner open for Hoſtile 
Actions, for fear we ſhould ever have 
a little Peace and Eaſe from Faxes? 
For my part, if there be any Objec- 
tions and Fears on one Hand (as God 
knows there is no State in this World 
without Danger, and we know not all 
the Conſequences of any thing) thought 
I fay there are Fears that are not m- 
conſiderable, yet I think the Pe 
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pect * preventing this Miſchief for 
* Time to come, doth more than 
out-Ballance any of them. Thoſe 
Dangers and Ng. waging whats 
ever they are, will be better healed 
and prevented in a Parliament of Creas- 

Brain, than it is poſhble they thoald 

be in a Field of Raule 1 eg” | 
2. A ſecond Inconvenience af. * | 
Iland divided in it {elf into two Go 
rernments, is that whenever one Part 
happens to be embroiled with ics own 
internal Differences, the other vill be 
tempted to heighten the Quarrel, and 
make its Gain of both Parties. And 
to paſs over our on Interpoſitiori in 
their Wars, while cheir Nation was 
under the two Goveruments of Pits 
and Heute; and their Interp- fitions in 
aurs, When we were divided into ſeven 
Kingdoms: How effectually doth the 
Courſe of qur laſt Civil War teach 
ws, that this is no ſpeculative Notion, 
but Matter of; a too true? They 
were 
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were the Interpoſitions of Scotland 


firſt of one Side, then another, that 


gave new Life to the War, when 


ever it ſeem'd near a Cloſe: And if 


it had not been for that Neighbour- 
hood King Charles had never loſt his 


Life as he did, nor had our Wars 


Miſery. Now is not ſuch an Evil 


worth preventing for the time to come? 


Do their Paſſions move right, that re- 
member theſe things only to renew 
Revenges and Averſions, rather than 
to make uſe of this Means of prevent - 


puts it in our Power? I think there 
is no Dotibt but one may ſafely ſay, 
that all the Words arid Actions that 
tend towards the cementing and heal- 
ing this Breach, are from him who 
is the Preſerrer and Nouriſher of 
Mans Life upon Earth: And all the 
Paſſions and Reſentments that would 


renew Anger and ſow Diſcord to the 


hindring 


been carried on to that Length and 


ing the like Miſchief now Providence 


* 
_ 
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hindring the good Effects of this Peace, 


proceed from that Wrath of Man, that 
works neither the Righteouſneſs of God, 
nor its own Safety. - 
3. Where an Iſland ſtands divided 
into two Governments, with ſeveral 
Princes, Laws, Intereſts and Armies; 
when any third Prince quarrels with 
either of them, he will be ſure to pyr- 
chaſe the other for an Inlet into their 
Country, and Confederate in his Wars. 
This was the Game. that France play'd 
upon us for many Ages, and with 
| great Expence, Encouragements and 
Rewards they preſerved the Friend- 
ſhip of Scotland for this End. In 
thoſe times the French Kings would 
have the' Guard of their Bodies choſen 
out of Scotch Soldiers. The beſt Places 
in France were often filled with Scoriſt 
Noblemen, that by their eminent 
Learning and Valour were ſerviceable 
in thoſe high Stations. The whole 
Kingdom of Scotland ſhould have Im- 

O munities 
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munities and Privileges in Trade above 
what England ſhould be favoured with, 
With =_ Care and coſtly Arts France 
2urchaſed and maintained the Friend- 
ſhip of Scotland, on purpoſe that they 


2 


might be a Thorn in our Sides: 


And ſhould our Government have 
put away that Benefit which France 
ſought = courted with ſuch Expence? 
Should we have let go this favou- 
rable time of doing at once, that 
which never was in our Power be- 
fore, and perhaps might never have 
been in our Hands again? He that 
is our grand Enemy would have given 
large Money to have had us loſe this 
Opportunity; and for the time to 
come, we may be ſure he would have 
done all that 1 was able to Keep it 
out of our Power. 5 
I have hitherto mentioned only 
ſome of the Miſchiefs that Reaſon 
and . teach us, that Iſlands 
** divided 
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divided in themſelves mult lie expoſed 
tor Rn 3 1 
II. The Benefits and Advantages of 
Union are as many; and to make a 
Judgment of them, needs no deeper 
Policy nor farther Enquiry, than two 
of Solomor?s divine Rules, that are al- 
ways before us for our Learning. 
The firſt is the 4th of Eccle/: ver. 9. 
Two are better than One, becauſe they 
have a. good R eward for their Labour. 
If they fall, the One will help up his 


Fellow. Tf One prevail againſt him, © 


Two ſhall withRand him, and a three- 
fold Chord is not eaſily broken. The 
other is in the 22th of Prov. ver. 11. 
Better is a Neighbour that is near, than 
a Brother afar off. Theſe two eternal 
Rules of Nature, . that Number 'and 
Nearneſs together make increaſe of 
Strength, Riches and mutual Aſſiſt- 
ance, are the right Foundafiotis for 
all wiſe Unions to be grounded upon. 
They make a People have more Forces, 

O 2 ſtronger 


— 
— — 
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ſtronger Armies, greater Trade, moe 
Havens, more Eyes to watch it, more 
great Men to defend it,, more Ge- 
nius's produced upon it for its Honour 
and Service. And therefore now this 
of ours is united, there is not an 
Iſland that I know of, upon the Face 
of the Earth, whoſe Inhabitants Rea- 
fon and Convenience, and Time and 
the Courſe of things have not brought, 
either into one Body within them- 
ſelves, or join'd together to the ſame 
Kingdom, to avoid the, Miſchiefs of 
half belongin geo one Crown, and half 
to another. As Union is their natural 
right State, either they fall into it 
from the Beginning, or if at firſt plant- 
ing, by being on ſeveral Parts and ſo 
few, that the thinneſs of People kept 
them from reaching one another, 
they were under ſeveral Governments; 
yet as they grew populous and near, 
they have incorporated themſelves into 
one People, or joyn d en 

e 


le 


3 
Reaſons and Neceffity of ſuch Incot- 
porations are ſtrong, and though time 
and the Courſe of things have joyn'd 
all Iſlands into ſuch united Bodies; 
yet, excepting thoſe that have been 
made by Inheritance, few other Unions 
have been cemented without Blood, 
and the Death and Conqueſt of the 
Families that had Poſſeſſion of one Side. 
For private Intereſt ſeldem yields to 


publick Good, unleſs it be compelPd. 


Pride and Paſſion, and , Self-intereſt, 
and falſe Notions of Honour, and cor- 
rupt Nature that is too prone to Diſ- 
cord, have generally kept off the moſt 
reaſonable and profitable Unions, till 
one became Maſter of the other, and 
length of time covered thoſe Scars, 
and Jayed thoſe Pafhons that their 
Wars, while divided, had occaſioned. 
lreland by Reaſon of its nearneſs hath 
been. united to England ; but after how 
many Wars and Slaughters? England 

O 3 and 
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and Wales ſtand hap ily together 2 
to the great 9 of Strengti and 
Riches of both: But after how — 
Bloodſhed of the People, with the 
Death of their two laſt Princes? And 
even after that compleat Conqueſt and 
their Submiſſion, we had little reſt 
from them till our Crown, in the 
Reign of Henry the eighth, made 
them eaſy by joining them to our own 
with equal Privileges ; and ſince then 
1 think there hath not been one linen 
Act of Rebellion. 

Again, the Saxon Heptarchyin our own 
Land, the ſeven Kingdoms into which 
Eng land i it {elf was once unhappily di- 
red by length of time became One, 
to the great Peace and Safety of all of 
them: But never a. one of them 
choſe their own Good, and made 
Union their own Act, but. the Weaker 
were compelled by 1 the Power and Con- 
Teſs of the Stronger, | 8 0 


f 


e 
To come nearer Home: Suffolk, 
Norfolk and Cambridgſbure, with the 
Iſle of Ely, made that diftin&, though 
little Kingdom of the Eaft-angles. It 
yas their — Ren, as much as it 
is now, to be joyned in Union with 
the reſt of the Nation: And fuch a 
Conjunction, in all human Probabi- 
lity, would have preſerved them from 
thoſe barbarous Outrages that they in- 
tured” from no great Army of the 
Danes,” But did they chuſe their own 
Good,” and ſeek ſuch an Incorpora- 
ton? No, they avoided it. They 
lept themſelves diſtinct, till their Go- 
rernment was broken, with the Death 
of their laſt Prince King Edmund, 
thoſe Name and Burying-place hath 
been ſo much known in this Town 
erer fince;” to 4 
And how. do theſe Examples illuſ- 
ſtrate the Honour of this Day, where- 
n two wiſe and brave Nations have 
made that good Work, the effect of 
15 O 4 Choice 


Choiſe and Wiſdom, which us d ta | 
be the Price of Blood and Slaughter? 
How much better is it for People ta 
do themſelves good by Reaſon. and 
Judgment, than to ſtay till ſome pro: 
vidential time riſes, when they. mull. 
be compell'd to their own Benefit by 
hard Maſters and hard Bloys. . The 
good Effects ſhew, that in many Ca- 
ſes, even thoſe Conqueſts and Wart 
have had much in them that was di- 
vine; though in Men they have been 
Ambition, Paſſion, Revenge, OCove- 
tuouſneſs and Sin; in God they have 
been wiſe Acts of his divine Regimen 

taking away the Cauſe of Strife, and 
bringing the Nations into theſe Bonds 
of Peace and Safety, that he had pre- 
pared for them. But how much = 
ter is it for wiſe Men to cloſe their 
own Wounds with their own Hands 
and Reaſon, and upon ſuch equal 

| Meaſures as their own Senators and 

Counſellors ſhall agree to be juſt and 
ET ak we We? ak 
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right 2 Such voluntary Unions be- 
twixt Nations fit for them, ate the 
nobleſt Acts of Man's Reaſon, and 
the moſt likely to be happy and laſt- 
ing: For that Man wilt mark him- 
ſelf out for ſeditious and turbulent 
principles, who ſhall ever offer to find 
fault with or break that Peace, which 
both Nations in cool Blood and after 
long Experience, and upon well 
weighed Terms, ſhall have judged to 
be beſt for both People. And there- 
fore though I think this free Union in 
ſtance of ſuch a thing in the 'orld, 
cannot think it will be the laſt, but 
rather become. an Example in the 
Earth. I can hardly. forbear hoping, 
that. hereafter it will ſtand famous 
amongſt the Nations, and be a Prede- 

dent, that perhaps may fave many a 
War, and prevent the Effuſion of hu- 
man Blood. * * 


But 
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But, very likely in this If rather 

what 15 os Pn withed, ar ne IS to 
be much hoped. for. There are u. 
fually at the Head of Governments, 
and mingled with them thoſe whole 


82 Intereſts and Paſſions will hin- | 


der them from writing after ſuck 
fair Copies: But that our own Be. 
nefit may be the better received, and 


improved, and guarded, till it be paſt 


danger of Miſcarriage, it will be n& 
ceeſſary to conſider ſuch Objections 
as would lie againſt this Work, if 


the two Nations were ſuch as were 


unfit for an Union. There is but one 
I think that will need much inlar- 
ging on, but I will mention ſome o- 
chers and anſwer them more briefly, 

And ift. If the two Nations were 


ſeverally big enough already, and when 
joyned would be too large for one 
Prince to take care of, that would 
have been a reaſonable Objection a 
gone the Project. That was the * 

0 
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of the Macedonian Monarchy after 
the Conquelts of Alexander, and there- 
fore it was better divided amongſt 
four. That was once the Caſe of 
the Raman Empire, and therefore it 
unk under its own Weight, the ſe- 
reral Provinces joining with the ſeve- 
tal Generals according to their Incli- 
nation and Intereſts: But will our 
land make any ſuch unweildy Bur- 
den? Or will its Strength and Riches 
grow to an Inconvenience? The pro- 
per and very deſirable Meaſure for. 
the Strength of our Nation, if we 
might chuſe it our ſelves, would be, 
that it ſhould be able upon its own' 
Foot, though not to inſult, yet to 
defend it ſelf from any one Neighbour 
vithout calling in the help of others, 
that ſometimes perhaps may refuſe Aſ- 
ſiſtance where we want it: And will 
this new Addition carry the Strength 
of our Nation above this fair and 
equal Proportion ? Will it make us an 
even 
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even Match? Or rather ſhall we not 
want more Strength ſtill if we could 
fairly have it ? For the greatneſs of 
that ambitious Neighbour with which 
Providence hath joined our Lives, 
makes it needful to deſire Encreaſe 
of Warlike Forces above what vitr- 
tuous Men ſhould or would deſire, if 
they were: not: link'd with one ſo 
dangerous. The boundleſs Ambition 
of France makes this and all Projects 
of this Sort more needfal in our 
Time, than they were in the Ages 
of our Forefathers, who had more e- 
ual Neighbours to gi with: 

+ cy — — 8 — Uni- 
on, we ſhall ſtill want 1. Help of 
ood Confederates even for a. defen- 
ive War; we are fo far. from any 
danger of too much Greatneſs, tliat 
we have Reaſon to think this Acceſs 
on of Strength very ſeaſonable and 
providential, and much owing to that 


| 
| 
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want that both Nations ſee oy have 
of . T in 

Nor is there any Objection to be 
made from the Diſtance, any more 
than from the Bulk of the united Na- 
tions; for that, if it had been the 
Cale, would have been a material 
Reaſon againſt it. Diſtance would 
have made the Communication incon- 
venient; the Benefit little, and the 
Help flower than is neceſſary to pre- 
vent Da 


g that ufually are con- 
trived to be ſudden. But this Objec- 


tion hath no room in our Caſe. Na- 
ture and God's Providence have al- 
read 'd us together upon the 
— 122 and within the * Seas; 
the nearneſs, while they have deen 
two, hath been the great Cauſe of 
their Calamity, and is now the main 
thing that brings us under the happy 
Neceſſity of doing that, which our ex- 
cellent Government bath brought to 
pals for us. * 


But 
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But doth there not lie an Objection 
from the Difference of our Temper» 
For where that happens to any conſi- 
derable Degree, it makes Unions leſs 
feazible. If there. was a mercurial 
Lightneſs in one Nation, and a migb- 
ty Gravity in the other: If one were 
ſlow and heavy, and the other enter- 
prizing and reſtleſs, ſuch Diverſity of 
Temper would make an Union diſa- 
greeable and very unlikely to be laſt- 
ing. But I never heard any Obſerva- 
tion of this Nature concerning the 
two Nations. There is an ankles 
Difference in Point of Church Go- 
vernment, which I leave to the laſt 
Head, becauſe it is of greateſt Conſt- 
deration, but for any other beſides that, 
I believe there are none worth men- 
tioning. The nearneſs of this Soil 
and Climate forms them to a like 
Temper, Our Blood is in a great 
— the ſame; for many of the 
old Inhabitants of our Towns, when 
driven 


driven from their Seats in the ſeveral 
Invaſions, have fled into Scotland to 
ſave their Lives from the Sword. 
Many think thoſe Occaſions were the 
firſt- Peopliag of that Nation; and 
that as their Language is the ſame, 
ſo they had their Stock from us. And 
many of them have continually come 
hither into Eugland for a warmer Sun, 
and encreaſe of Trade and Riches. 
Great Numbers by this Means; 
both of the higheſt and loweſt of both 
Nations, were Brethren by Blood and 
Kindred before, as they are now by 
Law and — And we need 
not be aſhamed either of their Like- 
neſs or Relation. Ys deſcribes 
them, Felices Marte & Ingenio; Hap- 
gy both in Arms and Arts. Speed, 
concerning his time / faith, There had | 
been few great Things done. in Euro 
wherein they had not been with the 
and laſt m the Field. In all our own 
late Wars our\ Troops have fought 
bravely 
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bravely together for the Support e 
berties and Religion: And fince o 
Men of War agree ſo well in the Field 
of Peace will not accord worſe in the 
But perhaps it may be ſaid, that's 
Federal Union, a League, a Law, an 
Agreement with ; ſome leſſer Þ8 
Union would have been ſufficient, with- 
out ſuch an entire Incorporation; But 
ſinee our Union was to bind togethet 
two ſuch martial Nations not for s 
lierle while, but for ever, would not 
any one that was to join them in that 
Manner, make uſe of the ſtrongeſt 
For a weak Bond would have laſted but 
thing and ſoon broke; Oaths "and 
Promiſes are ſoon forgotten. Any 
League that had left two diſtinct Par- 
liaments with their Swords and Purſes 


in 


/ 
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Ja their own Hands, at the Diſtance 
ef London from Edinburgh, debating 
pon every Difficulty whether the 
Terms of their Contract were not 
broken, and free to call in foreign Na- 
tions to their Aſſiſtance if they thought 
themſelves wronged, any Contract of 
this ſort would have been broken upon 
the firſt Difficulty. Of ſuch a League 
one might have ſaid as Tobiah of the 
Wall that was building in his time, A 
fox, of he go up, be ſhall even brea 

dum the Stone Wall that they build. 
And therefore every. wiſe Man would 
have wiſhed our Governors either not 
to unite at all, or. make their Union 
effectual, that we might not be conti- 
nually jarring, diſputing, and in Dan- 
ger of an angry and bloody Parting. 
Hard and heavy Bodies that are tied 
looſe, fret both themſelves and the 
Bonds that ſhould hold them; where- 
s if they are bound faſt and cloſe, 
they move together without chafing. 
2 2 * The 
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The Caſe would have been the ſame 
with ſuch great Bodies as theſe two 
Nations; and therefore our wiſe Go- 
vernment when they had revived this 
happy Proje& of Union, were infi- 
nitely in the right to take the ſtrong- 
eſt Bonds they could have for their 
Purpoſe ; and no Bond like this, which 
makes their Intereſt one, their Friends 
and Enemies the fame, and puts both 
Swords, Purſes, ' Garriſons and their 
Keys, into the ſame keeping. 
8 But tlie greateſt Objection ariſes 
from the unhappy Difference which 
there is betwixt the two Nations, with 
reſpe&t to the Government of the 
Church by Biſhops in one Part, and 
Presbyters in the other. For have ve 
not hitherto diſputed for, defended 
and maintained the Honour and Rights 
of Epiſcopacy? And doth not this 
Union with Presbyterians' ſhew too 
much Countenance to them, and too 
little Zeal forour own Church 2 This 
vi is 
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is ſo ſtrong an Objection in the Minds 
of many, that they think our Biſhops | 

and all that 'wiſh well to the Church 
of England, ſhould: have turned every 
stone to have prevented this Union 

for the Church's Sake. Fm 
And as this Point touches us Mi- 
niſters both in Honour, Intereſt and 
Conſcience, it deſerves to be well 
conſidered. But before I give it that 
lain and clear Anſwer that lies eaſily 
fore us; I cannot forbear to ſay, 
that as chis Opportunity hath been 
viſhed for theſe hundred Yeats, and 
s now happily given us by Providence 
in our Age, through the great Endea- 
yours of our excellent Queen, and the 
unuſual Felicity of her triumphaht 
Reign; it might juſtly have beer 
counted a great Misfortune if tlie 
Queen had loſt her Deſire, and the 
Nation had loſt the Benefit, and the 
Blame of all had lain at our Door. 
Cocks Church and Religious Men have 
” 3 | hitherto 
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hitherto been great Promoters of all 
wiſe Projects 857 Peace and publick 
Good, and many a Prince and Nation 
have received Help, good Service and 
Deliverance by their Means; and cer- 
tainly we ought now freely to have 
run ſome conſiderable Hazard, rather 
than have given our Enemies Occa- 
ſion to ſay, that the Nation had loſt 
ſuch a Bleſſing upon the Church's 
Score; and that what Blood might 
hereafter be ſhed, was to be charged 
upon our Quarrels. Such an Imputs- 
tion with Reaſon, would have brou 
us more Danger, than any other 
I know of in this Matte. 
But, thanks be to God, we have 
Biſhops who have that Knowledge of 
their own good Intentions, and that 
Aſſurance of their own Right, that 
although their -own Stake be greater 
in this Matter than any others, they 
are not afraid to truſt their Caule to 
the Providence of God, and the Con- 
9 ſcience 


e 
ſcience of their Fellow Subjects, ra- 
ther than obſtruct the Nation's good, 
for fear of any diſtant uncertain Dan- 
ger, a n 

But I anſwer more directly, that 
the Church hath not receded in the 
leaſt Point from its antient Rights that 
Ican ſee; nor has it loſt the leaſt Ad- 
vantage, but gained much every way, 
both Strength ang,Honour. For is it 
not an Honour #6" have a Proteſtant 
Church voluntarily truſt it ſelf into 
the Hand of an Epiſcopal Queen and 
Nation; in the Government of which 
even the Biſhops themſelves have an 
honourable and large Share 2 Doth 
it not ſhew that they have a kind 
Opinion of us, when they deliver up 
their Sword, and Purſe, and Keys of 
their Country for ever, to be held and 
managed by thoſe Hands that are 
our Sovereigns? They have done it 
indeed wiſely, and upon the ſame Se- 
curities of Law, and Oaths, and 

3 common 
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common Intereſts by which we enjoy 
ours: And curſed be that Hand or 
Tongue that ſhall ever ſpeak or act 
any thing that ſhould hinder them 

from finding the ſame Juſtice, Mercy, 
Care and Defence that we hope for 
from our Governors to our Engliſb 
Counties. And ſince upon Aſſurance 
of finding it ſo, they have put theit 
Lives and Fortunes into the Hand of 
her who is not ot : Member, but 
the Head and Friend of our Church, 
doth not the Church as well as State 
receive both Encreaſe of Honour, 
Strength and dex. 2 Suppoling the 
worſt that can be ſuppoſed, that ſome 
turbulent unquiet Men ſhould ſome 
time or other be mutinous in that 
Corner, even upon the Account of 
Religion; could we not quiet them as 


ceeaſily when our Crown had Poſſeſſion 


of their Militia, Revenue, Garriſons 
and Courts of Juſtice, as we might if 
they had a ſeparate Right, and >word, 

. and 


1 

and Power of Conſultation, and call- 
ing in Aſſiſtance? There is no Doubt 
but we are much ſafer from them this 
vay. And ſo they are alſo ſafer from 
us; for as our natural Sovereign hath 
their Sword, their natural Sovereign 

hath ours. Both Swords are in the 
ame Hand, and it will always be the 


Virtue and Intereſt of the Govern- 


ment to protect both and only puniſh, 
the Diſturbers of our Peace, be it in 
what Part of Great-Britam it will. 

But did we not always uſe to diſ- 
pute, contend and maintain the 
Rights of our Epiſcopal Church againſt 
both Independent and Presbyterian 
Congregations? Yes; and we ſhall 
do ſo ſtill with the ſame Arguments, 
and ſuch as maintain our own in the 
lame Degrees of Honour. @ But I muſt 
add, that moſt of our Diſputes have been 
with Diſſenters within our own Church, 
where there was not only a Defe& 
through want of Biſhops, but the great 
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cellent Church under which Provi- 
dence placed them. But our ableſt 
Defenders never diſputed with any 
learned Men of the foreign Reformed 
Churches, without obſerving the wide 
Difference that there was betwixt their 
Caſes. In our Controverſies with Fo- 
reigners, we have maintained and 
proved, that oug Conſtitution was 
Antient, Primitwe and Apoſtolical, 
and theirs new and modern, and ſuch 
as they. ought to reform when Provi- 
dence gave them r ; but in 
the mean time our Church always 
treated them with Reſpect, and re- 
ceived the ſame Reſpect from them. 
We juſtified our own Church, without 
unchurching theirs; We glory in the 
Succeſſion gaf E Ordination, 
without ſaying their Baptiſm and Sa- 
erament are null, and their Souls 
mortal ; we have often heard with 
Pleaſure, that our Church hath * 


„ 
called the Bulwark of the Reforma- 
tion; but we never added, that the 
other Parts of the Reformation were 
unworthy of the beſt Aſſiſtance we 
could give them ; nor have we denied, 
that we have received great Light and 
Help from the Labours of thoſe learn- 
ed, pious and famous. Men' that have 
flouriſhed amongſt them. I cannot ſay 
indeed that all defend our Church up-. 
on this ſober and moderate Founda- 
tion; ſome ſpeak and write in ano- 
cher Strain: But the Body both of 
our Church and State have always 
treated em as our preſent Govern- 
ment and Biſhops do now, with Re- 
ſpect and brotherly Love, as being 
true Churches. h 
That this may not be ſaid without 
Proof, I will add theſe two things for 
its Confirmation. 5 

And firſt, I ask, whether our Church 
did not look upon the foreign Pro- 
teſtants as true Churches, when, by 
15 Authority 
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Authotity, fourſcore and twelve Years 
fince, It ſent ſeveral choſen Divines, 
of whom our excellent Biſhop Hall 
was one, to meet with the Repreſen- 
tatives of the Reformed Churches in 
the Synod of Dort, and to vote and 
join with them in the higheſt Acts of 
Church Government? Did our Church 
in that Age think they were no true 
Churches, and their Sacraments no 
Sacraments, and their Souls mortal 2 
Had the learned Biſhops of that time 

ſuch rigid Notions, that we might 
not friendly join with them in a civil 
Tranſaction, when they yjoiged with 
them in the higheſt Acts of Church Diſs 
cipline? There is no doubt but thoſe 
uncharitable Doctrines have been ad- 
vanced chiefly fince that time, not 
by the Church, but ſome few in it, 
who are of narrow Souls, and would 
fain have the World think that God 
is like themſelves. +24 08 


* 
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The ſecond thing that I take No- 
tice of to prove the Moderation of our 
Church in this Reſpect, is the Prayer 
which for many Years we have had 
in our Faſts and Thankſpivings for 
the Reformed Churches. That Prayer 
was before any of the Queen's 
Thoughts of this Union. It was not 
added to give Credit to, or make way 
for this, put upon Account of their 
Sufferings under Popiſh Princes, and 
that Sorrow we had for them, as be- 
ing living Members of that myſtical 
Body, whereof we are a Part; and 
that Prayer ſhews, that what I have 
now faid was the Senſe of the Go- 
vernors of our Church before this 
Union was this laſt time undertaken. 
And as I perſwade my ſelf that 1 
have now anſwered all the material 
Objections that might make us un- 
eaſy at this Work that is done; it 
remains only, that we all reſolve to 
do our Parts to the making of it laſt- 


Works. We muſt ſtudy all the wiſe 
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ing and beneficial: For without that 
it may be good for nothing; it may 
have all the evil Effects that its worſt 
Enemies forebode from it. For Princes 
and Governors cannot make People 
happy whether they will or no. 
People may leſſen, ſoil, loſe the Be- 
nefit of this Union, and make it 
break out again into a bloody Rup- 
ture. If therefore we would receive 
the many Benefits that naturally 
offer themſelves, the good People 
through all Parts of our Iſland, muſt 
dif} . their Minds to that Concord 
and all thoſe kind Offices, that are 
needful to carry us over the firſt 
Difficulties and Dangers that uſuall 
attend the Beginnings of the bel 


Arts and Means of Peace, and diſ- 
poſe our Minds towards Friendfhi 
with them. We muſt forget 

Misfortunes, give thanks to God Nat 
the Occaſion of them is * 
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for the time before us, and live in 
Hope that they will be as active Friends 
as they have been valient Enemies. 
We muſt ſupport, maintain and de- 
fend our Church, but with the Wea- 
pons of our Chriſtian Warfare, fa- 
cred Scripture,” ſober Reaſon, legal 
Defences and free diſcuſſing Matters, 
remembring always, that good Words 
will carry thoſe Darts farther, and 
make them pierce deeper than railing 
Accuſations. - 
We muſt ſtudy. to get Ground of, 
to draw over and gain upon our Diſ- 
ſenters, and they will deſerve moſt 
that do moſt Service that way: Burt 
ve mult ſeek to gain them not by 
Anger, Railing and Reproaches, but 
by Diligence in our Places, good 
Works, Civility, fair Defences of the 
Right of our Side, and all ſuch ways 
as are conſiſtent with that Tolerati- 
on that our Government hath thought 
fit to give them. If they behave 
themſelves 


h 

themſelves ill, and grow dangerous to 
the Peace and Quiet of the Realm, 
the Government that is over both 
them and us doth not ſleep in its Bu- 

ſineſs; and as it hath given them 
this Indulgence, it will find Rez 
medies for any Danger when it ſees 
it coming. And while our vigilant 
and wiſe Government ſees things ſafe, 
dur Buſineſs is to live peaceably, and 
ſeek to gain them by Diligence and 


Reaſon. + 9k 
And as I ſaid before, we muſt 
ſtudy all the Arts of Peace, and the 
Ways of defending our Rights, 'with- 
out carrying our Diſputes to any De- 
grees of Danger of Diſobedience to 
Government. And if we do not 
hinder it our felves, we may hope 
to find what the Prophet Ezelzel, 
from the known Benefits of Concord 
and Union, foretold and wiſhed to the 
two Nations of Judah and [/7ael, in 
the 37th of his Prophecy, Verſe by 
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Aud I will make them one Nation in 
the Land, and one King ſhall be King 
to them all; and they ſhall be no more 
two Nations, neither ſhall they be di- 
vided into two Kingdoms any more at 

all. 
May it. prove a Prophecy of our 
own State; and may the great Preſer- 
ver of Men, who keeps our Race 
alive upon Earth, by Means of Peace 
and Concord, protect and defend this 
Union we have made, that it may 
laſt-as long as the Sun and Moon. 
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PSALM ix. former Part of 
the tenth Verſe. 5 


And they that know thy Name wilt i 
8 their Truſt in thee. ws 


TY Y thoſe who know God's Name, 
B are meant thoſe who know 
| God himſelf and his Nature. 
Thoſe who by ſtudying his Word, 
and his Works, and the Footſteps of 
his Power, and Wildom, and Love 
to his Creatures; have poſſeſt their 
Minds with right and honourable 
Thoughts of God, and are ſenſible 
how great and glorious a Being he 
is, ſuch Perſons as thoſe will not be 
afraid to put their Truſt in him: 
Though the things they have heard 
of him in times paſt, are wonderful: 
And though they are as great which 
they expect from him in times to come, 
they will conſider who it is that is to 
Q 2 perform 
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perform them, | and what marvelous 


Works he hath done before, and then 
Faith will be an eaſy Virtue to them, 
for they will never fear, but that he 
who can fetch Water out of a ſtony 
Rock, will be able to give Bread alſo, 

This ſeems the natural Meaning 
of the Words, That thoſe who know 
God, will truſt him: But this is gene- 


ral, and may be apply'd different Ways. 


It may be underſtood of thoſe pub- 
lick Deliverances which religious Go- 
vernments may expect in their Diffi- 
culties, and Dangers. 


Or, It may be uſed for the Support 


of virtuous Men, with Reſpect to the 
Courſe of their own Lives, and Affairs 
in particular. | i 
Or laſtly, It may be applied to God's 
Decrees, and Dealings, and Govern- 
ment of our human Race in general, 
and may ſerve to {ſtrengthen our Belief, 
and Expectation of thoſe happy thin 
which make up our common Fait - 
An 


— 2. 

And it is this laſt which J intend 
(by the Aſſiſtance ' of God) to dif- 
courſe upon Ih 

For we view in our Minds the 
Courſe of our Race, from its firſt 
Riſe, and Beginning upon Farth, 
through the ſtrange States it hath 
oone thorough, and caſt in our 
Minds what . moſt likely to be 
the Concluſion and End of ſuch a 
Sort of Race, after ſuch a kind of 
Life: And when we ſpeak that Com- 
mon Faith, and Belief in this Mat- 
ter, which we have not deviſed our 
ſelves, but received from our Fathers, 
and which ſeems to us to be ground- 
ed upon very good Reaſon: That this 
Scene is to pals off, and a juſt Judg- 
ment, and Review of all that hath 
paſt in it, and a Heaven, and a Hell 
are to follow in its place; the Minds 
of many, that are ingenious enough o— 
therwiſe, are overſet with the Strange- 
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neſs, and Greatneſs of the Things, ſo 
that inſtead of believing of them 
heartily, they think religious Men axe 
credulous, and vain in raiſing their 
Thoughts to ſuch high ExpeRtations, 

It happens to Prophets, and reli- 
gious Men, and Preachers of theſe 
things, from theſe Unbelievers, as it 
.happens to Philoſophers, and learned 
Men, from the ignorant Multitude. 
For let the graveſt and wiſeſt Men ſpeak 
before common People, what Demon- 
{trations they have made concerning the 
Syſtem of the World, and the Magni- 
tudes and Diſtances of theStars, and the 
other reaſonable probable Suſpicions 
of Things; becauſe the Accounts are 
above the Report that Senſe makes, 
they think much Learning hath made 
them mad, and de more than ſmile 
to think how credulous Scholars are. 

And this is almoſt more than a Com- 
pariſon, it is ſo very near akin to the 
rzal Nature of the Caſe before us: for 
| at 
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as Coſmography is the Philoſophy of the 
World; Divinity is the Philoſophy of 
God, and its Inhabitants. One lays 
before us, the Nature, and Condition 
of the Earth; the other lays beſore us, 
the Fate and Fortune of that Race 
which God hath put into it. The ſame 
thing that overſets Mens Minds in the 
Belief of one, overſets them in the 
other, and that is, the Greatneſs and 
Strangeneſs of them: For it is with 
difficulty, and ſlowly that we raiſe our 
Minds to the Majeſty of God in either. 


And Men muſt be let into the Belief 


of one, by the ſame way that they 
are let into the Belief of the other. 
To convince -a Man of the Great- 
neſs and Majeſty of- Nature, and the 
World, there is no way but to demon- 
ſtrate its Greatneſs in ſome particular 
Parts, and by that he will gueſs of 
himſelf that the reſt muſt be propor- 
tionable. And to give Men Reaſon 
for expecting great Revolutions in God's 

| "W's Govern- 
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Government, and great Rewards and 
Puniſhments in times to come; there 
ſeems no way ſo likely, as to lay be- 
fore them, Things as ſtrange and aſto- 
niſhing which God hath done in times 
paſt, and moſt of which are now be- 
fore our Faces: And if we can do 
that, they will believe without Diffi- 
culty, becauſe they will ſee that ſuch 
wondrous Matters are common things 
with him. They will ſee them pro- 
portionable and even with thoſe that- 
are paſt, ſo that inſtead of thinking 
it ſtrange Gods Diſpenſations to come 
ſhould be great, they will think it 
ſtrange if they ſhould not, for why 
ſhould not God's Works be all of a 
Piece, and anſwerable to one ano- 
ther. | 0 

This is what I aim at in this Diſ- 
courſe, and I think it will not be im- 
proper from theſe Words. For truſt- 
ing in God, does very naturally take 
in, all the Expectations we have Ko 
x | what 
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what he hath promiſed; and knowing 
God's Name, is a raiſing our Minds to 
a juſt Senſe of his Nature by the Con- 
templation of his Works of Creation, 
and Providence: And having thus 
opened my Way to my Deſign, I ſhall 
apply it particularly to theſe three 
Points : The Immortality of Man, and 
the Rewards, and Puniſhments of the 
other Life, that is, Heaven and Hell. 
Only' this I muſt premiſe, that I 
3 not in this Diſcourſe to make 
the direct and proper Proof we have 
of theſe Points, for that reſts upon 
the plain Promiſe of God, and the 
Reſurrection of our Saviour: But 
ſince there are a Sort of Men, who, 
rather than believe that God ever 
made ſuch Promiſe, will deny the 
Faith of Hiſtory, break through all 
the Arguments which they allow 
themſelves in other Caſes, and call 
all Men Liars, as if the graveſt and 
ſobereſt Part of our Race was ſo very 
we vain, 
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vain, and falſe, that we could depend 
upon nothing that came _— their- 

Hands: And fince they do this, 

chiefly, becauſe the 'things revealed 

ſeem ſtranger and greater than t 

know how to believe of God Almigh- 

ty; therefore I propoſe theſe Conſide- 

rations of God, and his Works, as a 
proper Anſwer and Remedy for their 

Perverſenels. © 2 

I. The firſt Point then that I ſhall 

diſcourſe on is the Immortality of Man. 

J hat our weak Race which is made 

up of periſhing Materials, that are al- 

moſt dead while they are alive, and 
are haſting to a Change that hath all 
the Appearance of ending, ſhould not 
dye really for all that when they ſeem 
to do ſo, but live on, and have their 

Share in all the Revolutions which the 

World is to undergo, as long as God 

himſelf ſhall have his Being. | 

This is a great thing no doubt of 
it, and ſhocks Mens Minds; but let 
| us 
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us conſider what we have in the Know- 
ledge of God and his Works, which 
may further us in the Belief of it. 

And firſt; we are to conſider, that 
though it be a wonderful thing that 
frail Man ſhould continue for ever, yet 
the eternal Duration it ſelf muſt real- 
ly be. Whether we ſhall be alive in 
it, or be dead things, That muſt run 
its endleſs Courſe. | 

And as there muſt, of Neceſſity, be 
an Eternity of Time, and Duration; fo 
through it all, God Almighty muſt, 
as neceſſarily, have his Being, and be 
perfect as he is now, in Wiſdom, 
Power, and Goodneſs. + 

And tho' we may not ſay it is ne- 
ceſſary, yet I dare fay, any Man will 
grant it a thouſand times more likely, 
that thorough all that Eternity, God 
will preſerve a World, and Creatures 
in Being, that, as there are now, ſo 
there may always be before him, 
Creatures who ſhall feel themſelves 


happy 
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happy out of his Stores, and praiſe 
his Bounty. 
We may not ſay God will have it 
ſo, woes, it will be any Acceſſion to 
his own Happineſs, and yet, to a be- 
neficent, good Being, the communi- 
cating his Happineſs to Creatures who 
ſhould be able to know the Giver, 
looks ſo very like to a true Pleaſure, 
and Satisfaction, that it is one of the 
things Men wonder at, why God be- 
gan ſo late as fix thouſand Years ſince 
to create; and ſome, rather than ſup- 
poſe that God would ever be without 
a World, and ſuch ſenſible Creatures 
before him, they venture to ſay, that 
there muſt have been other Worlds 
before this of ours. Now not to 
02 of this, becauſe it is one of 
oſe many Points which we are not 
able to fathom, we learn ſo much 
from it certainly, that the common 
Senſe of Mankind is ſo far from 
thinking it unlikely that God _ 
Ave 
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have a World, and Creatures before 
him always in Being, that they are for 
believing elder, and more, in the times 
that are paſt. 

But this is only by the way. We 
ſee that ſince Eternity muſt be; and 
ſince God Almighty muſt of Neceſ- 
ſity be through it all, it is eaſy to 
grant that God will alſo have Crea- 
tures always before him. The Point 
then comes to this : Whether is moſt 
likely, that God ſhould chuſe to con- 
tinue Creatures before him, by giving 
Eternity to the Souls of Men; or by 
letting them dye, and end as they 
do in Appearance, and by raifing up 
other new ones in their Places. 

And for this Point If the 
Souls of Men are really aboliſhed, and 
end at Death, I do not know but we 
may ſay, that they are the only Sub- 
ſtances in the whole Compaſs of Be- 
ings that are ſo. | 


* 
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into any other Forms that ſhould 
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The Reaſon why I ſpeak thus is 
that Principle in Philoſophy, which 1- 
ſuppoſe is unconttoverted, that the 
Deſtruction of all material Beings is 

not a real End, or Abolition of their 
Subſtance, and Being, but a Change 
into ſomething elſe, .and through all 
their Tranſmutations, there is not a 
Particle of their real Subſtance loſt. 
But if the Souls of Men do not live 
tn their proper Perſons, they- are abo- 
liſhed, nd are extin&t: Fot no Body 
ever dreamt of their being changed 


preſerve their Subſtance. 

I do not lay much Weight u 
this, but it does not ſeem ant "4 
that the moſt excellent Subſtance that 
God hath made, ſhould be leſs fixt in 
Nature, and Being, than the meaneſt 
and moſt contemptible; and if it be 
not, then it follows ſtrongly, that 
the Soul does not end at Death, but 
only ſuffers a natural periodical Chan 0 

and 
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and continues in ſuch a State, and way 
as God hath prepared for it. 77h 
But let this be as it will, I build 
not upon it. The Point I ſhall ar-- 
gue from is what the Text offers us, 
the Mind of God towards his Crea- 
tures ; that is, which ſeems moſt like- 
ly, that God ſhould preſerve Crea 
tures before him by continuing theſe, 
or that he ſhould ſuffer theſe to fall 
back out of Being, and raiſe up new 

ones in their ſtead for ever? 
And if the Queſtion was put con- 
cerning meer Animals, whoſe Diſſo- 
lution is made without any Grief, or 
Sorrow, or Reflections of their own 
Minds about it; we ſhould not need 
to look far for an Anſwer. Or if 
it was put concerning an inanimate. 
God, z. e. concerning dead Nature, 
and a Chain of Cauſes that were ſup- 
poſed to have circulated Mankind in- 
to Life, the Cauſes themſelves not 
knowing how, a ſhort Anſwer _ 
ave 


(% ¶] 
have ſerv'd that alſo; for, no Doubt, 
but as Nature, and Cauſes had ps 

at 


Man together without knowing w 
they did, they would: have let us fall 
again into Pieces, as ſoon as our In- 
gredients moved that way. 2464 
But the Queſtion is put concerning 
a very living God, and Beings thar 
God hath raiſed to a high Degree of 
Life, and Communication with him- 
ſelf. For we were made by that wiſe 
Creator whom we daily worſhip. He 
hath lay d in our Natures the Grounds 
of ſuch Underſtanding and Knowledge 
of himſelf, and Works, as inables us 
for a divine Intercourſe, and Love, 
and all the happy Paſſions which fol- 
low from an humble Worſhip, and 
reaſonable Service of himſelf. He 
hath given us to taſte a thouſand Plea- 
ſures with Judgment, and Reflection; 
and added clear Notions of a higher 
Happineſs, and of the vaſt Difference 
of enjoying of it, for the ſhort _ 
* 


e 

of threeſcore Tears and ten, and of 
enjoying of it always. And aſter this 
I need not add it as another Gift, for 
there muſt, of Neceſſity, follow from 
theſe, ſtrong Deſires to continue al- 
ways, if it may be, in Life and Hap- 
pineſs : For no Creature can be ſo 
remperately indifferent to its own 
Happineſs, as to ſee Life, and God, 
and his Works, and not defire, if it 
be poſſible, to continue in Life 
amongſt them, and be happy with 
them. And therefore the whole rea- 
ſonable Creation groans and travels 
with deſires of Life. Even Nature, in 
all of us, makes vehement Prayers, 
and many have added excellent Vir- 
tues and Service, and Obedience, and - 
even voluntary Deaths and Martyr- 
doms for God's Honour, in Hopes to 
move God by them that they might“ 
not dye indeed. And ſince God will 
have Creatures ever before him, is it 
impoſſible to be thought that theſe 

A R ſhould 
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ſhould be they? I wo' not ſay, on 
the other Side, that, in a moral Senſe, 
it is neceſſary they ſhould ; but I will 
fay, that, one. ſingle Miracle, and 
Promiſe of God . ſhould be ſufficient 
to ſatisfy all Mankind that they will, 
For, after God hath raiſed Creatures 
to ſuch an Intercourſe. with himſelf, 
and Senſe of Things, and vehement 
neceſſary Deſires of living, a turning of 
them out of Being when he can con- 
tinue them with a Word, looks like a 
ſevere Act. i It indeed God had not 
created us, not being had been no 
Affliction: But to bring ſuch an ex- 
cellent Creature ſo near to Happineſs, 
that he might tear away his longing 
Eyes from enjoying it: To bring 
him into Being, that he' might have 
a forrowful exit: We muſt ſpeak in- 
. deed with Humility as becomes us: 
but the Thing would put a ſtrong 
Expoſtulation, and Plea, into the Crea- 
ture's Mouth. I need not ſpeak 0 

5 Plea 


Plea at large, for ſuch Deſtruction of 
virtuous Men is not the Mind of God, 
and they who know God rightly, 
would hardly ask for a Sign or Mira- 
cle to convince them that it is not. 
But if the eternal Duration be 
granted, there is . | 
Secondly, Ihe Greatneſs of the 
Glary and Rewards ſeems hard to be 
thought true. For our Religion does 
ſpeak - glorious, and happy things, 
both of the Place of Heaven, and the 
Inhabitants that dwell in it: And it 
lets us know moreover, that even 
thoſe great Deſcriptions, are but bor- 
rowed Expreſſions from ſuch things as 
we underſtand, but that the Happji- 
neſs it ſelf is ſomething that is great- 
er, than we can yet conceive. 
And for the furthering of us in our 
Belief of this, I will only oppoſe, this 
preſent World, and Work of God 
which we are ſure God hath made, 
and given us for a dyclling-place. 
a R 2 „5 
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Let us caſt then our Thoughts, 
and Minds through the vaſt Stretch of 
| Space in which it ſtands, Conſider 
+ how it is fill'd with Sun, and Toon, 
aaland thouſand Stars. Think of their 
Myſtick Dance, ſo juſt, fo ſtrange. 
Their Motions ſwifter than Bullets fly, 
yet punctual to their Time and Place: 
Their Magnitdues above what Thought 
can reach, yet ſteady and even, in 
their violent Carreer : All things 
vaſt, every thing rapid, yet beautiful, 
and unconfuſed, and regular as an 
Army marches. - Our Globe of Earth 
makes one .amongſt them, and bears 
its Part: This pondrous Maſs, half 
Land, half Water, with ſo many 
Lakes, Deſerts, Foreſts, burning Hills, 
Iſles, and habitable Lands, with our 
{ſtrange Race that dwells upon it; we 
either ſwim or hang, together with 


* ” 


our Earth, amongſt thoſe Stars, like 
an. enchanted thing: And tho we 
ſee, and feel our Earth to be a dead 

Ba lumpiſh 


lumpiſh Heap of Matter, yet it keeps 
its Time and Place, as ſteadily as if it 
was all Thought, and Eye. And of 
thoſe who' cannot believe there ſhall 
be a Heaven, I would ask, would they 
have believed there ſhould have been 
ſuch a World as this is, if it had been 
told them? If theſe unbelieving Men 
had been created before it, and it had 
been lay d before them, by ſome Meſ- 
ſenger from God, that God was about 
to Build ſuch a glorious Piece of Work 
for their Habitation, would they not 
have believed it leſs, and thought it 
more unlikely, than the new Heavens 
and Earth which we expect now? | 
And yet this Fabrick of the World 
is really a thouſand times greater, and 
more wonderful in it felt than it is 


in our Thoughts: For we only be- 
hold the Creation, as a Traveller 
ſhould admire ſome illuſtrious Palace, 
through a ' Proſpective, from ſome 
diſtant - Hill : And 'though we are 

Wah Ko indeed 
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indeed Dwellers in a little Ka a: 
it, we do no mote underſtand: the 
Beauty, and Uſes, and Greatneſs, and 
Wiſdom of God's World, thay ſuch 
a diſtant Obſerver could judge of the 
Contrivance, and Convenience of ſuch 
2 Houle that he views fo far off. 
And if, inſtead of being ſuch remote 
Spectators, we could ſee it at a nearer ' 
View: If, inſtead of being chained 
to our little Spot, we could leave our 
Earth, and raiſe our ſelves till we were 
amongſt thoſe Celeſtial Bodies: And, 
with enlarged Minds, could compre- | 
hend that deep Contrivance by which 
our Earth and They, have made their 
myſterious Courſe, by a perpetual Mo- 
tion: And as God hath nor made an 
Herb upon our Earth ing for ſome 
good End, could we fee the true, and 
proper End for which God created 
thoſe, for he did not make fuch 
mighty Works, only to afford that 
little * that guides our W 
An 
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. 0 ans. 7 
And could we ſee thoſe great Bodies, 
and their true Uſes, as a Stranger 
views ſome noble Houſe, from Room 
to Room, and Side to Side; ; 118 
would be” no mote Spirit left . in - 
We ſhould” believe any thing that che 
Maker of fach a Wold hat promiſ- 
ed: Graf as, for 1 of Bliſs for vir- 
tuous and . Manſions 
for + whom © great Creator 
| ſhould ru to W inſtead of 
per Mites 4 Strangeneſs, and diffi- 
ty of che thing, we ſhould | be taken 
up heh humble Vonder, "how cat, 
and gloripus choſe Manſions ob 
This ſhall ſuffice for the ſecond 2155 
birdy, The Third is the Puniſh- 
ments of the other World. 0 
And under this Head 1 ſhall not 
offer at any Determination, how. much 
of the Deſcriptions we have of them 
is literal, and how much metaphori- 
| and 15 opular: Let there be as 
much M _ as * will, F yet 
meas 22 ice 
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ſince they will hat is ſuitable, * 
fit for falle and impious Men: And. 
ſince they be eternal, for b, no 
Doubt, the Souls of all Nen are, $f" 
good and, bad: And fi Ince, in the 
Caſe of Pain and | Miſery, the Feeling, 
does always greatly exceed the Imagi-\ 
nation, I doubt not but the Concern, 
and Apprehenſion we ſhould: really 
have 0 them, ought, in Reaſon, to 
be ten times greater, than what ff 

renerality of, Men haye, when. they 
Fear the moſt tragical Re} Yreſentations. 

But to the Fears of this 158 un. 
believing Men op ſe the gr 
neſs. 15 God. 15 BE 
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think 955 "i ht: | 
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ſeriptions of infinite Käse and 
 Jonging 1 for our Happineh,. and a Se- 

verity in tormenting us, 4 infinitely 
| inexorable, do ſeem to ſtand at a wide 


Diſtance 


Cw 


Diſtance' from one ancuher.:-- And " | 


ba der e of this Sort 


have ſo ad hominem. | But 
whatever 9959 may be made to 
ſuch ways of ſpeaking in other Places, 
in this Auditory, even upon this Point, 
ve mult. endeavour to teak with: juſt 
Expreſſons. 

I make not ch Preface. as if L had 
an thing to follow it, that ſhould 
leſ e eee That would 
. hi 5 God's 

neis is ct, and ſo tem 

with Wildem and Juſtice as 5 
fairer and mere perfect Character of 
the judge of all the Earth, than an 
infinite Indulgence would dui And as 
his Goodneſs in general is: perfect, his 
Philant throf „and Love of our Race is 
ſincere, ahd deſig us our Happineſs if 
we hinder-it op ice ſelves + He hath 
given us Inſtances af. that in abun- 
dance, and eſpecially in his ſending to 
us 9m Saviour, and his Goſpel, for our 

| Salvation. 
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Salvation. Bur then he häth let 1 
know as effectually, that his Love of 
our Race is not ſo great, as his Love 
of true Excellency and Virtue, and 
hatred: of baſe Qualities. He hath 
given us abundant Proof, that his In- 
dulence of our Perſons is not ſo infi- 
nite, but he can very eaſily make us 
miſerable and ſhameful, if we make our 
felves deſerving to de ſo: And thot 
great Pains, and Sufferings be ineluded 
in tuch a State; he hath given us very 
fatisfactory Nast, that it is not con- 
trary to his Goodneſs, but very well 
agreeable with his Nature; to ſuffer baſe, 
and wicked Creatures to endute them“ 
And that we might not flatter, and 
Aicher our ſelves in a Matter, wheis 
all we have lies at Stake, if We look 
about into the Works of God: ke hath 
written this Part of his Mind, in as 
clear Characters as 2 bak his on 


nager 


And 
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| And let the judgment of God upon 
che fallen Angels be our firſt Example 
in this Caſe. Amongſt us, it is no 
Diſpute, bur that there are Myriads, 
infinite Numbers of glorious Spirits 
baniſſi 15 God, from the Regions of 
Bliſs. When by an najuſt, and un- 
* Rebellion, they made them 
[abves unworthy of the Glory, and Hap-· 
pineſs he 


ave them, he would not 


diſhonour is Governmenr by mains. 
tainingq or ſuffering them to be happy 
in their Diſobedience, but condemned 
— 


them to ſuch Conditions as th 
ſerved. Nos / by his puniſhing t 
let us weigh our Arguments againſt "his 
puniſhing our Race. Let us imagine 
we ſee ſo many lorious Beings, falling 
under God's © altic ce, from the Bleſſed⸗ 
neſs: of . Heaven, to che Miſeries they 
endure. Let ws ſet before our Minds, 
the Torments have gone throu hy 
in ſomany long rein * in 
chat righteous Sentence: And then de us 
| urge 


0 2520 8 
e our Arguments for the Impoſſibi· 
wg of S «the lo But 
there is no diſputing againſt Matter of 
Fact, and whatever Arguments might 
be plauſibly urged before the Experi- 
ment, as perhaps they were ſuch as de- 
ceived the new created Angels, yet af. 
ter the Experiment, they ought not to 
deceive Children: For it is a Plain 
Argument, what hath been, may be. 
And what God hath done once, eas 
do again, if the Caſe be the fame, be- 
cauſe he is the ſame, and being always 
_ infinitely good, he muſt be always in- 
finitely, and equally an Enemy to un- 
juſt, and unreaſonable Creatures, by | 
Sons: + e | 
But becauſe Men akon, Alling b to 
F themſelves will urge all the Dif- 
ferences they can find out betwixt An- 
gels and us, we will therefore conſider 
God's Providences, and righteous Judg- | 
ments pon us blen, PE 
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The Pſalmiſt, e upon theſe 
Puniſhments, in the 46. F/ 8. u. calls 
upon Men to behold the Works of the 
Lord, what Deſolations he hath made 
in the Earth. 18 * 
At firſt when he had created the 
World good, and every way fitted for 
a happy Life, he curſed it becauſe of 


Lin, and half ſpoiled ſuch a glorious 


Piece of Werkmanſhip, becauſe Man 
did not deſerve a happier to live in. 
For let Men call theſe Pains and Sor- 
rows, and Deaths that are upon us, 
natural Calamities, that is only cheat- 
ing.our ſelves with a Word, and with a 
very improper one for thoſe Evils that 
are lay'd upon us by a living and 
thinking, and governing God. If they 
had happened by a Train of unthink- 
ing Cauſes, and a fatal Courſe of dead 
Nature, natural Calamities had been 
their proper Name ; but coming from 
a perfect Mind who does all things 
with Deſign, and Judgment, and 

$ 45 juſtice, 
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Juſtice, - they are Puniſhments; and 
ſhow us very effectually, that it is not 
contrary to his Nature to puniſh Wick- 
edneſs, and Diſobediencde. 

For the Wickedneſs again of Man, 
God brought a Flood of Waters upon 
the World, and excepting eight Per- 
ſons, drowned every Soul that breath- 
ed upon the Earth. Millions that knew 
not their right Hand from their left, 
were drowned in their Mothers Arms, 
and Fathers and Children were fwept 
away together. Men would not be- 
lieve that: And though God ſent a 
Preacher to give them warning while 
the Ark was preparing, yet till it 
could not enter into their Minds, but 
that God would be more merciful. 
But they argued ſo vainly, till the 
Flood was upon them. | 

Now theſe Examples are as ſo many 
Monuments ſet up to teach us, that we 


ought not to argue, that God's Good- 
nels will not ſuffer him to puniſh, be- 


cCauſe 
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cauſe he hath ſhown us he wilt, and 
our Forefathers have found it. 
To come ftill nearer, even to our 
own Age and Sight, and there will be 
no uncertainty. If we take but the 


preſent Face of things, and place be- 
fore our Thughts, the Sorrows, Pains, 
and Deaths, of our on, or of any 
Generation, we have Example fuffici- 
ent, as much as we'need; for, abat- 
ing for the «different way, and the 
commonneſs which leſſens our Senſe of 
it, allowing for that, we have the Fall 
and the Flood both, acted over again, 
in every Generation. * ee 
For in what, I pray, does the Mul- 
titude of ſorrow ful Deaths that de- 
ſtroys every Age, fall ſhort of a De- 
luge? They differ indeed in the way, 
and time of deſtroying, but there is 
no Difference in the Deſolation, this 
one thing excepted, that whereas the 
Deluge left eight Perſons, this takes the 
eight alſo, and leaves not ſo much as 
one. And 
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And for the Pains, -and Diſeaſes, and 
| Sorrows,. and Griefs, that always lye 
upon Mankind, and are haſting ſome 
towards their Bad, and actually killin 
others, what can be a more ſad Prof | 
pect than this if we ſee it rightly 2 So 
many Afflitions and Croſſes, moch 
N e of deſolate Widows, and fa- 
therleſs Children, ſuch great Poverty, 

and Want as many feel. The ſink- 
ing Hearts of Slaves, and Captives, 
| and Oppreſſed, and weary Servants. 
The Terrors of thoſe Places where they 
hide themſelves in the Dens, po 
of the Earth, for Fear of their Neigh- 

bours Swords. The languiſhing De- 
cays, or the torturing Pains of Mews 


Bodies, while their Eyes fail to ſee their 


certain Deaths a coming: Or the ſtill 
deeper Griefs of wounded 78 and 
troubled Minds where the unſeen Arrows 
of God ſtick faſteſt and deepeſt of all 
ethers, and even drive on many to 
haſten their own Deaths, in Hopes, thar 

| way, 
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way, to lay down that Burden: which 
is greater than they can bear. It is 
a Bleſſing to us that the Commonneſs 
of theſe things does, in ſome Meaſure, 
hatden us from the true Thoughts that 
this Caſe ſeems to require, for other- 
wiſe the Multitude of Sorrows that are 
in the World; and their Nearneſs to 
our ſelves, would draw too dark a Cloud 
over our Lives. But as this mighty 
Army of afflicted, ſuffering, dying Men, 
are always under God's Eye, and Hand, 
let us place them, at this time, before 
our Minds: And if we add to the 
Thought, how many of theſe are righ- 
teous, - pious Perſons, who have — 
voured in the Courſe of their Lives, 
both to bear, and to do the will of 
God, we ſhall hardly forbear applying 
our Saviour's Speech, If theſe things be 
done in the green Tree, what ſhall be 
done in the dry? If God lays ſuch 
Judgments upon mixt Multitudes, what 
Puniſhments will he make uſe of a 

5 0 
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he ſhall have ſeparated the Goats from 
the Sheep, and ſet the Wicked by 
themſelves? If ſuch Afﬀi&ions, and 
Sorrows as theſe, are for Medicines, jor 
Government, and 3 Uſes, under the 
time of Tryal, what greater Miſeries 
muſt there be in Store againſt that time, 
when the Judge of all the Earth ſhall 
diſtribute Juſtice amongſt all his Sub- 
jets? His Punifhments indeed will 
not be greater than Mens evil Works 
deſerve, for he will do wrong to none; 
but what their Sins do deſerve, he hath 
given us ſufficient Aſſurance, that it is 
not againſt his Nature to inflict them. 

And thus I have. diſcourſed thoſe 
three Poms 1 propoſed ; I am ſenſible 
how far below the Dignity of ſo great 
a Subject; for which way can we raiſe 
our Thoughts to the Majeſty of God's 
Works, But ſince the Revelation, 
and Promiſe of theſe things is clear 
(as it is moſt certainly, unleſs our 
Race be fo degenerate a Brood that we 


can 
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can be ſure of nothing that comes to 
us through one anothers Hands) I per- 
ſwade my ſelf that even this Diſcourſe, 
ſuch as it is, muſt make it very reaſo- 
nable for us to expect them. —- 
For, to urge thoſe ſeveral Argu- 
ments now together in the Concluſion. 
We who are the preſent living Gene- 
ration, we ſtand upon our preſent time, 
as upon a Mountain betwixt two Gults, 
betwixt two Eternities, one paſt and 
gone, the other as long in coming. 
God Almighty ſhall have his Being 
thorough both: And wherefore may 
not God ſhow forth his Power in as 
wondrous Works in. one, as he hath 
done in the other? Let unbelieving 
Men fit down, and think, and anſwer 
that, what Aſſurances they have that 
God will not be as marvellous in his 
Dealings with his Creatures in times to 
come, as he hath been in times paſt; 
And ſince in the paſt Eternity, there 

0 81 hath 
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hath been a Creation, a Fall, a Flood, 
the coming of the Son of God, and 
his Aſcenſion into Heaven: Why, in 
the Eternity to come, ma there not 
be a Conflagration, a R lurrection- a 
Day of Judgment, and a Heaven and 
Hell? They will fay, I know, that 
the things are ſtrange, and great, and 
wonderful. But then I anſwer, we live 
in a World of Wonders: It is a Won- 
der that there ſhould be ſuch a World 
as this is, which God hath given us 
for a Dpelling- place. It is a Wonder 
that there ſnould be in it ſuch a Sort of 
Creatures as we are, and in ſuch a 
manner of Life as we live, And in- 
deed, tho'I have hitherto only fooket 
of the paſt, and preſent Works of 
God as great to ſuch a Degree as to 
make it caſy to believe that God may 
do others though greater, yet I am 
verily perfwaded, his if we could 
raiſe our Minds to a true View, and 
Thought of thin 88, we ſhould confeſs, 

that, 


— 
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neſs, this preſent World exceeds, and 


goes beyond the other. 


= > . 


The Reaſon why I ſpeak thus is this: 


That Matters which are full of Glory, 
and Goodneſs, and Happinels, | and 
Juſtice, and Majeſty, ſuch as we ex- 


pect in Heaven, they are ſuch as we 


naturally look for from a Being of 
infinite Wiſdom; Power and Goodneſs 
who can create perfect, and happy 


Creatures with as much eaſe as imper- 


fett; and thoſe things, to conſidering 
Men, ſeem ſtrangeſt, where there ate 


Weakneſs, ' and Diſappointment, and 


the Diſhonour of God, and ſeem as if 


not good, ſuch as this World abounds 


with: They are ſuch as puzzle wiſe 


Men moſt,” why, and wherefore God 
ſhould ſuffer them, when he can pre- 
vent them with ſuch eaſe, —_ 


our Thoughts, to view, as in a Map, 
| 7 or 


Mixtures of Evil, that ſeem to argue 


4 
or Landskip, all the glorious Works 
of God, from the firſt to the laſt, the 
riſing World, its time of Tryal, and 
then a glorious Scene of Saints, with 
God, in Joy, for ever; and of all theſe; 
the laſt, the Heaven is eaſieſt to our 
The new made World, at firſt call'd 
out of Darkneſs, and wich a Word 
commanded. out of nothing, that is 
what no Heart could ever have thought, 
But when that was paſt and over, of 
our {elves then we ſhould frame a Scene 
of happy things, Creatures praiſing, 
loving God, - and' bleſt, and 8 
bis Love, ſuch as we expect in Heaven: 
In our own Thoughts we ſhould run 
to that, and not eaſily be brought back 
to ſee a ſtranger Face of things before 
it. To ſee the Creatures God had 
made, blaſpheming, curſing him that 
brought them into Being; To ſee a 
Scene of Rapin, Blood, and Falſhood; 


Wickedneſs in Proſperity : Virtus 


under 


NNE 
under Foot: Rebellion againſt God, 
under his own Government, and yet 
in Triumph; and Duty to him and 
Obedience, before his Face, yet low, 
and trod on: And this, not for a 
ſhort Space as one would think, but 
long, and mournful Ages, till the 
Hearts of righteous Men do almoſt fail, 
down to our own unhappy Age, in 
which we ſee the graceleſs Actors: It 
is this, this is the wondrous Part of 
all God's Works, and the ſtrangeſt 
Scene, ſoſtrange, and poſing, that no- 
thing can unriddle it but a Heaven, 
and Hell to come. 

And therefore, for Concluſion of all: 
It is ſo far from being unlikely that 
there ſhould be a Heaven and a Hell, 
that one can hardly forbear ſaying that 
there muſt be ſuch, if the Scene of the 
World be lay'd with Wiſdom, and Pro- 
portion; and the Concluſion of its 
Courſe be anſwerable, and of a Piece 
with its Beginning: But I will 9 

5 | Wit 
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with Reverence, and with all the Hu- 
mility that may "be, we may ſafely ſay, 
that ſince God hath revealed it to us, 
that in the Order of his Government 


| there is one great Revolution to come, 


which will bring in with it a Heaven 
and a Hell, we are ſure, we h⁰ν they 
will certainly be; and thoſe who are 
afraid they ſhould not, and find it hard 
to truſt him, they do not know him, 
nor have any right or verily Ni otions 


of him. 


New 10 kh K 19 immortal, fr from 
whom we expect the things, together 
with his Son and bleſſed Spar, Þ of 
cribed of us, and of 4 Creatures, 5 


Heaven and Earth, all poſſible Praiſe, 
Honour, and Thankgiomg, mow -and 
evermore. Amen. 
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APPENDIX. 


s at this Diſtance of Time 
when moſt old Manuſcripts 
are periſhed and loſt, - we 
are forced to content ourſelves with 
the Teſtimony of thoſe who had ſeen - 
them in their Day, and as I before 
quoted many from Archbiſhop, Uſher 
and Sir James Ware, 1 will add an 
Advertiſement which Sir George Mac- 
kenſy.. put before his Defonce 'of the 
Aniquity of the Royal Line of Scot- 
land. Saith he, 
«Since the Writing of theſe Sheers 
* have ſeen a very old Manuſcript 
brought from Calumbill written 

159 Carbrehfachair, who lived fix Ge- 
ce nerations before St. Patrick, and 
dc and ſo about our Saviour's Time, | 
ec wherein is given a full Account of 


T -—— 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 
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cc 
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cc 
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cc 
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preceded them. 


* 
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che [riſh Kings: By which I con- 


clude, that fince the Iriſh had Ma- 


nuſcripts then, certainly we muſt 


all be allowed to have had them, 


640 
. CC 


having greater Occaſion of learn- 


ing Sciences and writing Hiſto- 


© ries, becauſe of our Commerce with 
(c 


the Romans and polite Britons. In 
this Book alſo there are many Ad-. 
ditions by the Druids of theſe 
Times ; from which I likewiſe may 
confirm, that the Prieſts in our 
old Monaſteries learn d our anti- 
ent Hiſtory from the Druids, who. 
e have ſeen alſo an old Genea- 
logy of the Kings of the Albant- 
an Scots, agreeing with that men- 
tioned in our Hiſtory at the Co- 
ronation of King Alexander the 


IId. and which hath till been pre- 


ſerved as facred there. 
«I have ſeen alſo another old 
Manuſcript wherein the Dalreu- 


din 


„ 
c dim Albanat are conſidered as ſei- 
ce tled here fix Generations before 
« E:irc, whom Uſher calls the Father 
<« of our Kings. I find allo in it, that 
% Angus Tuirteampher reigned in Ire- 
| © and five Generations before our 
« Fergus the Iſt, and that in his Time 
ce the [r:fh and Ahbamans divided and 
e ſeparated from one another, which 
cc agrees with our Hiſtories, which 
“ ſay, that the Scots were in this 
“ Country long before King Fergus 
« and his Race ſettled here. And 
< theſe our Iriſh Manuſcripts agree in 
« every Thing with the above cited 
* Hiſtory of Corbre, and are in Effect 
Additions to his Book by our old 
« JSanachtes, 
| So far goes the Witneſs of Sir 
George Mackenſy, and if ſuch Teſti- 
monies joined to the Teſtimony of 
our own Hiſtorians be not allowed as 
ſufficient, we had better give up all 
old Hiftory a ee. 
4 1  Pluarch's 


A 


A 


0 
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Pluarcl's famous Teſtimony of the 
Antiquity of the 1+/h Hiſtorians, may 
be found in his Diſcourſe about the 
Face or Shadow in the Moon. 
The folloying Quotation out o 


Joſephus ſhonld have been in the ſecond 
eee but as I had not then ſeen 
the Paſſage in the original in Greek, 
nor taken the very Words of the chief 
Point in Greel, I omitted it till 1 
ſhould have that Satisfaction, and now 
ive ſuch Extracts as to me ſeem ſuf⸗ 
cient. | 
The Contents of the 6th Chapter of the 
1{t Book of Jae. are as follows, 
Qu modo Noe Poſter: per totum terra. 
rum orbem ſedes ſib1 occuparunt. 
C-A-F. vk | 
| Quod Gentes fngulz a ſuis Autorivus 
| Nomina traxerint. 
Erant autem Noe filiorum Liberi in 
quorum honarem Gentibus Nomina im- 


ponebant, ut %; terram aliquam OC 
cupaverat, Fepudem. Japheto, Noe 
fil 95 


_— 
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. falij fuerunt ſeptem.  Horum He- 
des a Tauro er Amano Montibus in- 
cipientes, perventunt in Aſia ad Am- 
nem Tanaim; In Europa 4%; Gades, 
in terris hattenus vacuis occupate : Quo 
fattum eff ur ipſorum Nomina gemti- 
bus! imponeremtur. Quos enim nunc Gtæ- 
ci Galatas vocitant, Gomerenſes olim 
dicdtos Gomer e Maywyis 3s Th; an" abres 
. Ghure, Enitag 3Þ Or" avriv worden 
In the Lat thus, Magoges Magoga- 
rum a e Denominatorum fart 4 
ab ipſis vocantur Scythe, Ex a- 
jo Japheti filijs Javane et Mado ab hoc 
Madei deſtendunt Græcis Medi Nomi- 
nati. A Javane vers lonia, tatum; 
_ s. Meſchini 4 Mcſchs. 
From this and other Circumſtan- 
ces that concur with their Names, 
e do think our learned Men have a 
„dae Foundation for planting 4 
ſyria from Aſbur, Egypt from Ham, 
the Canaanites from Cam, the Greeks 
or Ioniam from Javan, the Scythi- 


ans 


ans or Mogogiaus Rems Magag thi 
Grandſon of Gog, the Muſeouxes on 
Meſbec, and —— Gaus from: Gy „ 
But as at this Time being really! 
ned in Time, I have only quoted the 
Enzliſh part from my Memoxy; ' and 
refer my ſelf to the learned BiſhoÞ 
nba and Mr. Payne, and oY 
own good old Uncle, whoſe Chrono 
logical Tables are in Dublin, rand 
my ſelf in a Country Pariſh. Bur t 

I will ſay of my fag that when 1 did 
read the. Fathers and Expoſitors upon 
the Texts of Maſes, I always thought 
they had as much Proof as was want 
ed, or could be expected in thoſe 
Caſes ; ; and as all our own Hiſtorian® 
make Hibernis to have been Scotia, 
and the Scoti Scythe, what ſhould 
tempt them to chuſe that r Song 
they did not think it the true on 
confeſs I do not know, nor can gue 25 
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